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DAIRY FOOD 





__ essential fo our 
nations strength 


| 


High production efficiency 


tributes to a stable milk supply, 
and lends variety to the na- 


Milk ranks first among the animal products in our 
national food supply . from the standpoint of over- 
all nutrient contribution, economy of production,' 
and versatility of available forms and use. 

Dairy foods—milk, butter, cheese, ice cream- 
ply approximately three-fourths of the total calcium, 
half the riboflavin, one-fourth 
the protein, one-fifth the vita- 
min A, one-sixth of the energy 
and one-tenth of the thiamine 
in the available food of the 
United States... as well as sig- 
nificant amounts of many other 
nutrients. * 


sup- 


Hil 


oe 


Dairy cows combine a high 
efficiency of production with the high nutritive value 
of their product.' Considering the over-all nutrient 
contribution — with special emphasis on the calcium 
content —the production of milk results in more human 
food per unit of animal feed consumed than does that 
of other foods of animal origin.® 
and ice cream con- 


Production of butter, cheese, 


tional diet. For a healthy 

people, as well as a healthy 

economy, it is vital that our 

national milk supply be main- 

tained and increased. 

1. Maynard, L. A. The role and efficiency of 

animals in utilizing feed to produce human 

food. J. Nutrition 32:345 (Oct.) 1946 

2 iy ment for 1949 to Consumption of Food | in the U. S., 
DD. A. Miac. Pub. 691, Washington (Sept 50 


3. Christensen, R. P. Efficient use of food resources in -the United States. 
U.S. D. A. Tech. Bull. 963, Washington, 1948. 


1909-48, 





The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 


COUNCIL ON 
FO00S AND 
NUTRITION 


‘Ss 
* atom 


it DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 








3 Outstanding Educational Films [ 


your reservations MOW 
for fee Spring and summer shoulings 


Each of these fascinating, informative sound films has an im- 
portant story to tell your students—and tells it in a way they 


Please send me, free of charge, the follow- 
ing 16-mm. films which I have checked. 
I promise to return the films to you on 
the date specified and will prepay the 
return postage 


“VITAMIN RIVERS” 


The story of fruit and vegetable juices— 
how and where they are produced. Your 
youngsters will enjoy learning the fasci- 
nating story of these important food prod- 
ucts, following their progress from the 
earth to family tate. Sound; full color 


») 


Running time: 22 minutes 


Date preferred _ 





Date film will be returned 


lst alternate date__.__ 


will enjoy and remember. 


They’re the dramatic film stories of important foods and bev- 
erages, with accent on the historical, geographical, economic, 


and social facts of each. 


Be sure to include them in your spring and summer schedule. 
They’re yours for the asking, but please send in early to avoid 


disappointment, 


Home Economics Section 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Date film will be returned _ 


2nd alternate date 





Date film will be returned 


“ALASKA'S SILVER MILLIONS” 


Filmed right on the scene of the Alaskan 
salmon canning industry, this dramatic 
film tells the complete story. Includes a 
remarkable shot of the birth of an ice- 
berg. Sound. Running time: 30 minutes 


Date preferred 


Date film will be returned 


Ist alternate cate_ 





Date film will be returned 


2nd alternate date 





Date film will be returned 


“JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS” 
A delightful device helps tell the story of 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY — — — — — — — — — — 


coffee from its discovery to its popular 
use today. The skillful use of puppets 
adds to the natural interest of the story. 


Sound. Running time: 30 minutes. 


Date preferred 





Date film will be returned 


lst alternate date 





Date film will be returned —=_ 
2nd alternate date__ 


Date film will be returned _— ~en 


* * * 


No.... 





School 





Street Address 
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) A Our Corner 


That illustration below is not just 
in ordinary rack full of current 
magazines. This rack contains the 
bed-fellows—press bed, that is—of 

Scholastic Magazines. On the top balcony are Practical Eng- 
lish, Junior Scholastic, World Week, and Senior Scholastic 
All 31 magazines flow from the McCall's magazine presses 


in Dayton, Ohio. Our sisters under the ink are: 


Presbyterian Life 

Smart Sewing 

Smart Crocheting 

Se lecciones del Reade r's 
Digest 

Reader's Digest Book Con 
densations 

\ir Force 

Open Road 

Electricity-on-the-Farm 


Reader's Digest 
Newsweek 

Made MOLSE lle 
Charm 

Living for Young Home 


in part 


make rs 

( S. News & World Report 
Catholic 
Popular Gardening 
The Elks Magazine 
The Grade Teacher 
Changing Times Friends Magazine 
Popular Science Montgomery Ward 
Outdoor Life Christian Herald 
Today's Health Better Living 


\Vlessenger 


Progressive Farmer 


Popular interest in radio and TV obscures recent tech 
nical mit 


of copies ot colorful Inexpensive Magazines Magazine pro 


duction speeds are now nine times faster than 25 vears ago 


icles in printing that bring to the public millions 


Modern color presses over 100 feet long run at speeds 
almost beyond comprehension. One modern high-speed 


press ma ost $600,000. The press that prints a half 


million copies of Junior Scholastic applies color and black 
yuut the issues stitched and ready for pack 


That's nearly seven per second 


ink and pours 
iwing at 25,000 per hour 


Modern technolog\ ind hard work enable’ us to put 


the world’s news on the desks of more than a million 


students from Seattle to Miami in less than a week from 
| W.D.B 


the time the presses begin to roll 
let a poir of scissors lead you to a 
delightful summer. Here’s how. Look at 
the hundreds of inviting places to visit 
and/or study presented in this special 
issue. Then use coupons on page 54-T or 
vorious pages to pursue your heart’s desire. 


SC ASTIC TEACHER 
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less than 25 years ago 


enrolled in a hospital service 


prepayment plan from which 
i | 
today’s Blue Cross program developed ...a sound, practical program which 


' - aes pee 
American Hospital Association. More than 25% feGie of our 


population is enrolled in Blue Cross and supports this voluntary 


method of health service prepayment. 


@ Two facing pages in the March 5th Senior 
Scholastic, Practical English, World Week tell 
the Bive Cross story to your students. For your 
convenience, a Teacher Lesson Plan appears 


Blue Cross Commission ~_ * *: is 


of the American Hospital Association @ Further information and literature about 
Bive Cross and the subject of voluntary prepaid 


425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois health protection is available upon request 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


* 


FOR EASY READING 





BAN ON UNESCO 
CLUB STIRS R.1. 


Action by H.S. Principal 
Arouses Citizen Protests 
Island still rumbles 
thumbtacked last 
month to Pawtucket’s East High 
School bulletin board 
“After a prolonged study of 
UNESCO 


cause of 


Rhode 


from a notice 


ganization and 
findings given to 
ts atheisti yntrol 
leemed advisable 
suspend the operations of 
club school —Jam 
McGeough principal 

The 
rhinkers 
ested in international affairs 

Asked why, Principal M 
Geough said, “See The Visitor 
This is the Roman Cathol 
cesan journal. On De 27 The 
ittacked Yale Prof. Ralph 


Turner sania t Turn s 


including 
has been 


in our 


UNESCO 


roup inter 


' 
gI 


lub was the 


i student 


Visitor 


one ot the s lars t a 
ountries irg 1 with writing 
UNESCO-spon- 
f the world 

gton, Msgr. Fred 

wchwalt, se 

Assn 
UNESCO pro 
gram from th ¢ beginning 
In fact 
out the ind to 


} 
have never 


program 
nv knowledge we 


| — ut 


obser t 


1eisti en 
dencies 
But 1 Rhode Island the 
D. A. R. congratulated Mr. Mc 
Gcoough, while 


tested. ¢ 


ther groups pro- 


CITIZENS SPEAK UP 


St Louts rresti 
trom 
for 


every 
student 
re iding 
worked 
Leo 
high 
rector 
under vl 
would 
wtion 
Ag 


Mrs. | 


"8 Washington Griddle 


William G. Carr 


Carr Succeeds Givens 

After combing the country for 
the best 
Willard E. Givens, retiring after 
NEA’s board made the 
It named Wil 


candidate to succeed 
17 vears 
inevitable choice 
liam G,. Carr 
Coming to 
Bill 


ver greater responsibility 


NEA 
Car has nO’ 


key posts what he 
stress. He 
Educational Policies (¢ 
on and the World Organization 
# The Teaching Profession. At 
San Francisco in 1945 Carr pr 


tically the E in UNES( 


le is uniquely fitted to gu 


suggest 
Was sec 


put 


education assn 


largest 


decisive polic Vv Issues 


Support gathered behind the 
bill to use Federal income from 
offshore oil wells ($120,000,000 
or more per year) to aid schools 
colleges Sixteen senators 
endorsed Sen. Lister Hill's 
amendment in hearings before 
Insular Affairs 


and 


Interior and 
Comm 
vocational educators 
will survey the U. S. Office of 
Education Vocational Div 
Congress will soon study so 


Seven 


cial security for public educa- 
hon employees 
U. S. Supreme Court 


irguments on (1) issue of Bible 


heard 


reading in schools, and (2) re- 


leased time for religious classes 


Two of Ours 

Presiding at New York Univ 
pre-Boston panel for supts. on 
instruction aids will be John 
W. Studebaker, chairman of 
Scholastic 
board. 

Recipient of the 13th Con- 
Lindsay Skinner Award 
from the Women’s Nat'l Book 
Assn. for promotion of reading 

Margaret Scoggin, head of 
New York Public Library's 
voung peopl s dix and Teen 
Age Book Club Selection Comm 


vember 


stance 


Groans of Pain from Long-suffering Educators 


like 
] 


vocal 


Educators often seem 
pitiable 
chords 
ously hurt. Recently two groups 
surprised students of biology by 


inimals without 


silent even when griev- 


uttering these loud wails 


Superintendents 


superint nd 


When lhe the 
nt} appoints to a pos 
tion the Protestants fear con 

1, the Catholics call it bias 


re judic t 


nneone 


ey § ind the 
laim discrimination, if 


is not one of their 
If he delivers a 
iddress and men 
abu # individual 
} 


be accused of 


wi rou 
> i 


graduation 


miay 
Republican ropa 
e refers sor 
word 
i De 


nocrat 


s even more 
th nat 


valists are 


malists and 
firmly 
it to teach children their 


il way of thinking is the 


con 


esponsibility of — the 
tendent AASA 
cupational hazards of 


superin- 
study on oc- 
SC hool 


superintendents 


Supervisors 


Teachers are pressured from 
ill sides to teach this, 
teach that; to individualize 


not to 
in- 
struction and help children de- 
emotionally 


elop socially and 


is well as intellectually, and to 


lo it in large classes of 35 or 


nore; to use democratic meth- 
rds but not to let children 
ret out of chil- 


g hand to give 
can 


materials which they 
and let 
wccording to their ind 
but to the 
urse of study that 
] 


class Is up to gr ide kk vel on 


lren 


indle them 
ibility 


cover 


progress 


iaturation 


ind be sure 


national norm to ad 


nstruction to meet the per 
il-social needs of children 
id be criticized if the children 


, 
fail to demonstrate achievement 


n the traditional content mate- 


il Growing Up in an Anx- 


us Age, 1952 ASCD Yearbook 


Magazines editorial | 


‘Ford Money To 
Train Teachers 


Shadow of Robert Hutchins 
Seen in Two Recent Grants 


Robert (Great Books) Hutchins 
is out to change the course of 
U. S. teacher education. His 
mark as a Ford Foundation 
kingpin appears on recent grants 
for Hutchinesque programs in 
Arkansas and New England 

First came the Arkansas plan. 
Here Ford money would finance 
the 
teachers-c ollege curriculums to 
education 


conversion of all - state 


tour-vear general 
courses. Specifics would be left 
to fifth year 

Now comes a similar move in 
New England. Twenty liberal 
irts colleges will send graduates 
headed for teaching careers to 
Harvard for a fifth year of spe- 
education. The 
scholar- 


cialization in 
$45,000 in 
ships annually for three 
plus $99,000 to Harvard for in- 


“carrot” is 
years 


struction 
A timely 
rollments, 


iid to declining en- 
the 
trom 


plan also marks 
step down long 
held in higher that 
teacher education is non-essen- 
tial. While teacher trainers wel 
come this conversion they ask 
Can Harvard, after turning its 
back on teacher training for 
lower schools for 300 years 
suddenly became expert at this 
increasingly complex task? Can 
it be done with $99,000? Can 
and should) prospective teach- 
ers be asked to put preparation 
for teaching out of their minds 
until the 22? 
Participants in the plan are 

Barnard, Bennington, Bowdoin 
Bryn Mawr, Colby, 
Haverford, Holy : 
Middlebury, Mount Holyoke, 
Radcliffe Simmons, Smith 
Swarthmore, Vassar, Wellesley 
Wheaton, Williams 


position 
education 


ripe age of 


Colgate, 
Cross, M L.1 


Free Enterprisers 


Free enterprise 


recelves el- 
phasis in two new annual school 
Diego's “Our 
Enterpris¢ 


reports. San 
Schools 
quotes references to value there- 
of found in city’s textbooks 
Both Detroit and San Diego re- 
port with Junior 
Achie In Detroit 75 
corporations operating from two 
actual 


and Free 


ooperation 
vement, Inc 
centers give 


experience 


in tree enterprise, 





WHAT’S IN 


A PICTURE? 


Exciting new ways 


to teach vocabulary! 


| NSTEAD of giving students a list of miscellaneous words- 
and-meanings to memorize... try this exciting pictorial 
approach to vocabulary. 


Hold up this picture of Fanny Thorne, Explain that it 
is an actual photograph, taken in England in 1951, of an 
old lady who has run her own farm single-handed since 
her husband died many years ago. Let the class study it. 


Then ask how many words they can find to describe: — 
the old lady’s hands (gnarled, knotty, man-sized, work- 
worn, capable, steady, large-boned) . . . her clothing 
(bulky, shapeless, warm, neat, threadbare, homemade, 
inexpensive) . . . her expression and personality (inde- 
pendent, eccentric, resigned, determined, stolid, tight- 
lipped, proud, cantankerous) . . . etc. 

Or—for practice in actual usage—give students a 
list of 10 or 12 words; ask them to use each word in a 
sentence describing something in the picture. (E. g.: dis- 
integrating, askew, burlap, cantankerous, earthenware, 
gnarled, uncommunicative, brewing, elderly.) 


“ 


Or—to develop discernment—give them a “mixed” 
list of words, and ask how many of these words apply to 
Fanny and her home. (E. g.: penurious, lavish, decrepit, 
hostile, frugal, abject.) 

See if your students don’t develop new interest in 
words and their meanings .. . new ability to use and re- 


member vocabulary . . . when the words are related to 
real-LIFE pictures of real situations, 


This picture of Fanny Thorne is one of a series, cover- 
ing all types of scenes, being published weekly in LIFE— 
to suggest to LIFE’s readers the variety of mental, emo- 
tional and spiritual associations which pictures have the 
power to evoke. 

If you would like to receive, without charge, LIFE-size 
reprints of this series—plus complete classroom sugges- 
tions for vocabulary-building, theme-writing, oral re- 
ports and speeches—just mail the coupon below, 


Send for LIFE’s free picture-portfolio today! 
poo ot OO 
| Miss Jean Bargos, Educational Service, 
Dept.S-32, LITE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York 

I would like to receive (without cost) 
LIFE’s “What's in a Picture” series with 
suggestions for classroom use. Please 
send me the current portfolio—and fu- 
ture releases as they are published. 


Name 
School 
School Address 











City Zone__ State 





.-- to see life... to see the world...to eyewitness great events L | F E 








~ Summer Schools U.S.A. 
~ Summer Schools Abroad 
~ Study Tours 


nsin Summer Sessior 


For a Profitable Summer 


__ teachers say it better than we 
can. One went abroad; one stayed 
Both found a satisfying summer 
first paragraphs 


home. 
school. Following are 
from accounts submitted for Scholastic 


Travel Story 
She Went 


In the 
about the t 
School for 
cided it would 


Awards 
Aboard 
of 1951 


niversityv of 


I saw a bulletin 
Oslo 
American students and de 
} 


ne 


spring 
Summer 
1 way of staving ina 
country long enough to see it quite thor- 
Little did I realize that besides 
this, I would be given ample oppor 
tunitv to meet Norwegians, know them 
exchange ideas, and visit in their homes. 
Mary Taylor. teacher 
Cabrillo School. San Diego 


oughly 


Calif 


She Stayed Home 


ind 


a aa 
Teaching all the 


months to catch up 


school veal 
using the summer 


on the mending for my husband and 


Check, clip and mail cou- 
pon on p. 54-T. You will 
receive free information 





How to Use This Directory 


Key 

Name 
(M-men 
(M-May 
tember), whe 
offered, dates 
remaining syn 
w" means the 
workshops or 
school teachers 
courses or tours 
States 
informatior 
your interests 
cilities; d(M 
for women or 
and graduate \ 
*as listed 
yet known 


(write t 


Sample 
University of 
A 31 


Utah, Salt 


w-o-d-g-u 


two sons has prevented a vacation for 
a number of years. In June we resolved 
to change the picture. How to make the 
most of two weeks and $200 was the 
question! My husband wanted fishing 
and cool mountain The little 
boys didn’t care as long as they had 
‘fun.” I wanted some new ideas for an 


and a change of 


" 
yreezes 


other school vear 
scenery. 

Located In ice il ( limate for the sum 
mer, equipped with a training school 
tor the youngsters within easy driving 
distance of numerous mountain streams 
and offering two-week workshops three 
times a quarter—the Appalachian Teach- 
ers College at Boone, N. C., supplied 
the answer. 

Mrs 
Clinton 


Robert S. Boone, teacher 


N.C 


rhat’s two, but we bring you, in the 
Fifth Annual Guide, a 
900 summer-study opportunities. In this 
issue you will find information on ap 


600 


choice of nearly 


schools in 
schools in other 
tours. Set 


proximately summer! 


U. S.; 116 summer 
countries; about 100 study 
your price limit, select the region where 
you wish to go, write to the appropriate 
registrars or tour conductors. Elsewhere 


SUMMER SCHOOLS IN THE U. S. 


ALABAMA 
Alabai A & M ¢ lege, Normal; ¢ J 4-JU 
5; JU 7-A 9; d-u; ele ed; alcohol ed 


College Montevallo; W w-d; 


Alabama 
(W)-u 
Alabama 
w-d-u-g 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill; C 
State Teachers College, Florence; C 
Tuskegee Institute, C; J 2-A 9; d-u-g 
University of Alabama, University: 


State College Montgomery Cc 


d (M)-u 
w-d-u 
w-d- 


u-g 


ARIZONA 

Arizona State College, Flagstaff; C 

Arizona State College, Tempe; C 
w-d-u-g 

*University of Arizona 


w-d-u-g 


2-A, 9 


Tucson; C; w-d-u-g 


ARKANSAS 
Arkansas A & M College, College Heigh 
J 2-A 15; o-d-u 


in this issue you will find more infor- 
nation about specific institutions. 

Scholastic 
trends in summer study: 

Trend 1: More off-campus field study 
“Most now grant one hour 
credit for each week of field study,” 
Nancy Wilcox, a Cornell University re 
searcher, reported to the National Coun 
cil for Educational Travel. She found 
102 institutions that offer college credit 
This is an underestimate. 


Teacher can report these 


colleges 


in travel. 
Trend 2: Salary increases for a sixth 
year of study. Current salary schedules 
generally encourage salary step-ups for 
regular and summer study at two points 
the granting of doctor's 
degrees. Now some schools add another 
step-up for completion of the sixth year 
Trend 3: Lower travel costs. New air 
coach rates in and outside U. S. bring 
summer schools in distant places within 
reach of more teachers. 
Trend 4: Income tax 
More teachers deduct summer 
and study tour expense from their in 
come taxes as business expense. This 
can be done when the teacher estab 
lishes that the educational credits ob- 
tained are required by the school system 


master’s and 


deductions 


sche ” )] 





Batesville; C; d-u 
Jonesboro; C; W 
College, Conway 


*Arkansas College 
*Arkansas State C 
Arkansas State Teachers 
C; J 2-A 27; d-u 
Harding College, Searcy; C; J 9-A 15; o-d-u 
*Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadel- 
phia; C; w-d-o-u 
Hendrix College 
*Little Rock Junior 
C; w 
Ouachita College 
d-u 
Southern State College 
University of Arkansas, 
9-A 29; w-o-d-u-g 


rllege 


Conway; C; u 
College, Little Rock 


Arkadelphia; C; J 2-A 8 
Magnolia; C; d-u 
Fayetteville; C 


CALIFORNIA 

Chapman College, L 
o-d-u 

Chico State College, Chico; C; J 
w-o-d (M)-u-g 

Claremont Summe: 
J 24-S 6; w-d-u-g 

(Continued on page 36-T) 


os Angeles; C; J 18-A 24 
16-JU 25 


Session, Claremont; C 





HIS is a request article—a request 

from people who conduct tours 
ibroad and shepherd Americans wan- 
dering in “furrin parts.” 

“Please tell vour readers,” they ask, 
not to expect Statler hotels in every 
city, Beautyrest every 
bath with room, drug- 
m every corner, and flush toilets 
n the trains.” 
Bob Hope book about 
ls to military camps I Never Left 
Home. You friend. are Bob 
Hope. When you go abroad you have 
left home 
t strangers 
mplain if 
wn 


mattresses on 


ved a every 


stores 


called his 
trave 
my not 
You are a guest in the home 
Don’t 
home isn’t like your 


Mind your manners 
their 
luxurious mansion— 


kitchenette, and 


sumptuous 
probably tw 
aatls 

Take delight that the places you visit 
ire different. If they weren't. why travel 
broad? Don't be 


ty ] 
ravetler ind i 


)-rooms 


a traveloop—i.e., a 
goop. Expect these dif- 
fe rences 

Hotels: In U. § 
plete with a standard framed print of 
Motif No. 1 (old red fishhouse at Rock 
port Mass is identical in New York 
St. Louis, and San Abroad 
hotels differ. Usually vour hotel will be 
small, with little or no lobby. The man 
gers desk signs you in and takes vour 


For all other 


porte 1 


the hotel room com- 


Francisco 


money turn to 
the chic f 

Don't denounce your travel arrangers 
hotels booked for you vary 
Only the United 
States is the land of standardized qual- 
ity And that moderate 
income Europeans are traveling as never 
With hotels built in 
the last forty war-torn vears, rooms are 


services 


is gyps if 


trom good to poor 


remember 


before few new 


it a premium. Accept with grace eleva 
tors like 

vindows 
Goldbe rg 
grandmother's hevday 

Usually these 
toilet, tub, or 


Room with bath is for the luxury trade. 


incient baskets, casement 


] 
I 


wire 


ind blinds invented by a mad 


bathroom fixtures from vour 


Rooms: have wash- 


but no shower. 


aSINS 





dates (J-June 
0-Octo- 
admission re- 


address 
igust, S-September 
subjects offered 


Montreal 
nd C; all 


Montreal; J 26-A 9; 
courses conducted in 
French 


Special abbreviations 

*No definite word about 1952 
Last year's information included 

Under “course subjects offered” 
Sc means language and culture of 
country 

Under admission requirements”: “one” 
means one year of college required; “F” 
means equivalent to freshman standing in 
U.S. Where no admission requirements are 
none is specified by the institution. 


sessions 


“L and 
the 


given 


Don't Be a 
Traveloop! 


Some frank advice to trippers 


Your bathroom will be across or down 
the hall. Every mattress and spring will 
be a new experience. The pillowcase 
may be neatly mended; the rug patched 
the towels of varied size. 

Europe doesn’t separate the sexes as 
we do. Sometimes the facilities carry 
the distinguishing marks MEN 
WOMEN in appropriate languages 
more often not. Don’t be shocked if, as 
you emerge, someone of the opposite 
sex is next in line. Caution: Carry an 
emergency ration of U. S. tissue 

Meals: Anticipation makes your mouth 
water—ftamous Paris restaurants, quaint 
Soho corners, wiener schnitzel 
where the Wurzburger flows. The food 
IS good. To prepare the delicious spe- 
cialties and sauces takes time, so don’t 
be impatient. Plan to spend an hour or 
two at dinner. Only crazy Americans 
gulp their food and rush off to another 
cathedral. 

Don't expect quick lunch counters. 

Table @hote is an American inven 
tion with a The rest of 
the world usually dines a la carte, with 
a charge for each dish and 15 per cent 
added at the bottom for tip. 

Sanitation: Americans brought up on 
Bon Ami sometimes find other 
tion hard to. take 


and 


down 


French name 


Sanita 


standards These 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OUTSIDE U. S. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 

Banff School of Fine Arts, Extension Depart- 
ment, University of Alberta, Edmonton 
J 23-A 18; all arts. See page 53-T 
INIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, Edmonton; Ju 
2-A 15; arts, sciences, education. See page 
53-T 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver 
Ju 2-A 19; education, physical education 
fine arts, liberal arts; 


MANITOBA 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg; Ju 2-A 16; 
arts, science, education. F 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

Mt. Allison University, Sackville; Ju 3-A 14 
University credit courses, music, fine arts, 
education, applied arts. 


9-T 


standards vary from country to country 
Some countries are spotless, but in 
others you will need to do what you 
occasionally do surreptiously in this 
country—wipe the silver on the napkin 
before you use it. 

Laundering is leisurely—don't expect 
24-hour service. 

Sightseeing: What travel agents and 
tour directors most deplore is the Amer 
ican demand to see seven countries in 
seven weeks. Too many regard the trip 
abroad as a kind of homerun vacation 
in which the goal is to touch the bases 
at the highest possible speed. 

Relax: The Leaning Tower of Pisa 
will still lean the next time you visit 
Europe. The traveler who rushes gets 
tired. The tired person seldom blames 
his own weary bones. He takes it out on 
the tour director, waiters, bus drivers 
anvbody near at hand. Don't count the 
hours resting lost. Save time 
events you'll seldom or never find in 
U. S.—festivals, fairs, London theatres, 
national holiday celebrations. 

Sightseeing Don'ts: No. 1—Don't say, 
“You should see our cathedrals in Cali 
fornia. They make these look like 20 
cents.” No, 2—Don’t say, “Isn't that a 
quaint old house. It’s just like one we 
have back in Oshkosh, Wisconsin!” 
No. 3—Don’t say, “I never heard of 
King Oscar XX. What’s he famous for?” 
You can read. Do the countries you 
visit the courtesy of knowing something 
of their history, traditions, and govern- 
ment before you cross the borders. Try 
learning at least a phrase of the lan 
guage. Brush up on NATO, MSA, the 
Schuman Plan, and SHAPE. 

In Conclusion: Attitude is everything 
As vou go abroad make this silent 
pledge: “I shall expect the unexpected 
I shall talk to everybody—well, nearly 
everybody. I shall remember that I am 
a guest in the beloved homeland of 
others. I will not mislay my passport, 
pocketbook, or camera. I will check my 
reservations tickets, and will be 
where I'm expected to be on time.” 


to enjoy 


and 





University of New Brunswick, Fredericton 
Ju 2-A 13; undergrad liberal arts; post-grad 
English, History, Education; special Art 
school; F 


NOVA SCOTIA 

Acadia University, Wolfville; Ju 3-A 14; un- 
dergrad, and grad liberal arts courses on 
Canada 


ONTARIO 

McMaster University, Hamilton; Ju 7-A 15; 
liberal arts 

Queen's University, Kingston; Ju 2-A 14; re- 
fresher, fine arts, credit courses. Special 
for U. S. teachers—art, ballet, drama, pub- 
lic speaking, puppetry, music, modern Eng- 
lish writers 

UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA, Ottawa; Ju 2-A 
7; arts, philosophy, psychology and educa- 
tion, F; courses in French and English. See 
page 53-T 

(Continued on page 45-T) 








When social studies and English teachers work together 


Slow Learners Can Learn 


RE you concerned with improving 

the workmanship of slow learners 
in writing term papers in social] studies 
and/or English classes? Many teachers 
are. Last year I observed the efforts of 
two teachers in American history 
in English, both 
+ 


iss yt 


one 
met 
different 
upon a 


and one of whom 
the 


hours 


same cl seniors at 


These te ichers igreed 
project and prepared two work sheets. 
Begun early in the second semester the 
lasted for four weeks. Follow 
Meeting Life Prob 

history class, the 


would like 


other classes 


project 
ing a discussion of 

Today” in the 
members agreed that they 
‘like 


other 


lems 


to write a paper the 
in this 
preparatory groups 

vegan to pro- 
thought they 


getting a 


are doing classe s. 
case were 


At once 


pose topic s 


the students |} 
} } 


mn which they 
might like to write 


nort 
spo 
ports 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


job, social security, military service, the 
A-bomb, the Korean War, alcoholism, 
family relations, mental illness, getting 
along with people. Each topic revealed 
some individual’s problem, whether he 
aware of it on he 
admit it or uniform 


whether 
No 
Each 


pursue his own in 


Was not 


would not. 


topic was agreed upon student 
was encouraged to 
Exploratory 


forward in the history 


terest. discussions went 
class while the 
English teacher took up the mechanics 
of collecting information and organizing 
the paper 

In addition to the 
which 


history textbooks 
provided a 


beginning of 


Starting point on 


basketball 


laws, treatment of 


many topics 


social security men- 


tal illness, etc.), pamphlets and visual 





PLAN 


Name 


of Student 


Directions na ri the Ho ng steps she 
Get ea 1 signed by th 
sure to us by W hic h T 


Step 

ose your subject and write it here 
1 list of 3 
s your bibliography 


half-sheets 


ot 
me | 
Write a heading fe 
cn Na 
-state the 
Limit 


5. Arrange 


on which you 


See item 8 


title 


your t pik 


are 
m Chec 
your reading note 
expe t to use t} 
6. Make an for your 
Re-read the “Check List 
8. Write a first draft of your 


t errors 


Number them 


rem 
yutlir 
outline paper 
paper 
in sentence structure, s} 


eas. Re-read vour notes ¢ 


write the 





x more books on a sé parate sheet 


unt or top 


gol 


sheets in the 


final draft of 


SHEET 
English 


Period § 
1 History 


a time 


Be 


yuld be done in-or thing at 
e teacher before ! the 


his Paper Will Be Marked 
Date 


next step 


Comment Teacher 


8k” x 11” 
on each 


wr each topic 


ng to write. 
k List 


wre r you 


velling, foot- 
ind also the 





HOW THIS PAPER 


WILL BE MARKED 





Form 


and Ap 
Excellent 
Very Good 
Good 
Fair 


Poor 





pearance 


Neatness 








FINAL GRADE (for both cl 


asses) 





aids were provided by the teacher. As 
thinking crystallized, a few committees 
were formed, but the majority pursued 
individual topics. It was agreed that 
any individual or committee might have 
a period to discuss the issues of his 
topic. Class periods were sometimes de- 
voted to reading, together, some of the 
pamphlets or other material provided. 

It soon became difficult to distinguish 
between the work in the history class 
and the English class. 

At the appropriate time the English 
teacher gave out the two work sheets 
mentioned above. One was entitled 
Step-by-step Plan Sheet for Term Pa- 
per” and became known as the “Plan 
Sheet.” The other, “Check List by 
Which This Paper Will Be Marked,” 
came to be called “Check List.” 

The “Plan Sheet” served as a daily 
progress report. It was turned in daily 
that could what 
was done in the other class. Each step 
as completed was initialed by the teach- 
er who supervised it in class. 
of the “Check List” 
for insertion in loose-leaf 
notebooks, since they did not need to 
be recalled. Both the Plan Sheet and 
the Check List had ten items each. On 
the the and 
were spaced out to fill 8%” x 14” mimeo- 
graph stock, folded to fit notebooks. 


Check List by Which This 
Paper Will Be Marked 


written in ink or 


sO each teacher see 


Copies were 


given out 


originals items columns 


1. The must be 
tvpe d 

The title should be properly capitalized 
ind written on the top line. 

Skip a line between the title and the 
first line of the first paragraph. 

Keep a margin at the left; 
one-half inch margin at the right; leave 
it least a one-space margin at the bot- 
Write on one side of sheet only 
Indent each paragraph one-half inch 
left margin line. 

Mark each quotation or source used 
with a number to indicate a footnote 
Leave a bottom margin space to write 
page, where used 
Use this form for footnotes: author's 
name, book title (underlined), pub- 
lisher’s name, date of publication, page 


paper 


one-inc h 


tom 


from the 


footnotes on each 


number for quotation. 


Paul W. Chapman, Occupa- 
Guidance, Smith Brothers, 
Information Please Al- 

manac, “Baseball,” p. 721. 
(For a Norman 
“Hiroshima—Four Years Later,” Sat. 
R. Lit. XXXII: 38:8, $.17 49. 

Remember each footnote should have 
4 number 


(Continued on page 24-T) 


Exampk s 
tional 
1948, p. 72 

1951 


magazine ) Cousins, 








Research makes coal 
more useful every year! 


EXPLOSIVES 
PLASTICS 








2 CHEMICAL RESEARCH has made bituminous 
coal the basic raw material needed to make 


over 200.000 useful products. 


COAL is the nation’s major source of heat, light, and 
power. Today—thanks to research—better coal prepa- 
ration, modern combustion equipment, and more 
efficient boilers make it possible to get as much as 
three times the energy from a ton of coal as was pos- 
sible thirty years ago 

But coal is more than a fuel. It is also a basic raw 
material—for instance, every ton of steel requires the 
carbon in a ton of coal. And, too, it is an endless store- 
house of chemical wonders—a base for synthetic fuels, 
drugs, plastics nylon perfumes, paint, thousands of 
produc ts used in everyday life. 

America has plenty of coal reserves to meet these 


needs—enough to last for centuries. And to supply this 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIVNAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


\ & 4 
err “g ye 
aa S | } 

oS 


’ 


RESEARCH turns coal into gasoline and oil. 
Synthetic fuel plants like this may someday 
supply most of America’s liquid fuels. 


3 RESEARCH developed marvelous continuous 
mining machines like this to mine coal faster 


and more economically. 


coal, America has the world’s most progressive coal 
industry. Modern mining methods and new mining 
machinery have raised the output per-man per-day in 
America’s coal mines 32% since 1939—one of the 

greatest efficiency gains made by any industry. 
America can count on coal as the abundant source 
of a better life—now and for the future! 


“THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for 
classroom use, showing in a sequence of 
color illustrations and simple dialogue how a 
schoolboy learns from the genie the magic of coal. 
For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in 
this coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, 
Educational Department, 320 Southern Building, Wash- 
ington 5, D.C 


Name 
Street 
City — —— State 


ee 


ee 





By HARDY FINCH 


Greenwich (Conn.) H.S. 


A Bag of Spelling Tricks 


12 methods to use when all else fails 


OES it sometimes seem to you that 
all of the usual efforts to teach 
spelling are ineffective? At that point 
it’s a good idea to reach into your bag 
of teaching tricks and come up with 
some spelling aids. Here are a few. 
We do guarantee they work in 
every case, but they're worth trving. 
1. Ask students to bring to class ex- 
amples of misspellings found on signs, 


not 


posters ind even classroom 
blackboards. The student must present 
proof that the error was made, either 
by showing a clipping or a copy of the 
paragraph in which the error occurs 
The first student to present the error 
receives special credit writes the 
error and correction on the blackboard 
Follow 
student and 
recting errors of others, as well as their 


programs 


ind 


with class discussion, to arouse 
interest in locating cor- 
own. 

2. Hold a “spell-up” in the classroom. 
Form two sides and have the students 
spell words as pronounce them 
When a student misspells a word, le 
sits down. When his whole team misses 
a word, he may try to spell it. If suc- 
cessful, he resumes his place on the 
team; if he fails, he stays at his desk 
and another student who is seated may 
try the Scoring is made by total- 
ing the number of errors made by each 
team; the team with the lower number 


you 


word 


score WI1ns 


3. Use some mnemonic devices. Teach 
the student that the principal is his 
pal; the name Alice will help him learn 
the “i” before “e” rule; friend ends in 
end; you hear with your ear; there is a 
nick in picnicking; an age in village; a 
mar in grammar; and rely in sincerely. 

4. Encourage students to make draw- 
ings and posters dealing with spelling. 
Suggest that they dramatize mnemonic 
devices or that 
point up the importance of spelling. 


incidents in business 
Even simple posters stating, “Spelling 
is important to you,” or asking, “Can 
vou spell these words?” with a list of 
several demons might be useful. 

5. List the words your students mis- 
spell frequently and write some or all 
of them on the board. Ask the students 
to study the first word while vou point 
out the hard spot in that word. Cover 
the word while each student writes it. 
Then ask all to check their spelling 
If students still have considerable diffi- 
culty with the continue with 
the discussion of word and test 
again. Follow with word, 
etc., after the first 
tered. 

6. Ask each student to keep a list of 
words that he misspells and to under 
line the hard spot in each. From time 
to time, ask him to write from memory 
as many as possible from the 
list Following this, he 


word 

the 
the 

word has been mas 


second 


words 
can check his 





| 
— 
_ | 
a 


—_ a 


AVY, 


“And after you've learned the 26 letters, then you can start making up new ones.” 


CAVALU 


‘ er 


own spelling or ask his neighbor to 
do So. 

7. Keep a record of each student’s 
misspellings or have the student make 
a duplicate list for your use. Every so 
often, ask the individual to spell on 
the board or on paper certain words 
from his list. Or, ask him if he knows 
how to spell a particular word as you 
sée him at the door of the classroom. 

8. Organize a “jump ahead” spelling 
game with students seated in rows. 
In this, each student spells the word 
vou give. If he misspells the word, the 
one behind him who spells it correctly 
jumps to his seat. The person missing 
the word moves to the end of the row. 

9. Encourage students to proofread 
their own and written papers. 
Offer special credit to the student who 
finds the most spelling errors on a fel- 
low student’s paper. The student check- 
ing the paper should be able to write 
correctly the words missed or should 
look up the proper spelling in a dic- 
tionary. 

10. Conduct a school-wide spelling 
Start with all classes, and run 
semi-finals before holding the main 
contest in the auditorium. The G. & C. 
Merriam Springfield, 
Mass., will furnish, upon request, spe- 


other 


bee. 


Company of 


cial information on spelling contests 
and a list of spelling words for use in 
the competition. 

11. Use audio-visual aids to stimu- 
late interest. Show spelling tests and 
themes with an opaque projector so 
that all students may help in the recog- 
nition and correction of spelling errors. 
Show films which will help to develop 
good attitudes and skills. Spelling Is 
Easy—for grade students—and 
Improve Your Spelling—for junior and 
high school students—are films 
which might be used. (Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, 
Ill.) 

12. Here are some inexpensive spell- 
ing aids. Free from The Steck Com- 
pany, Austin, Texas, Spelling Trends, 
research service bulletins with informa- 
tion on junior and senior high school 
spelling. Standardized High School 
Spelling Test, also from Steck, 40 tests 
and manual, $1. Spelling Completion 
Tests, Revised, workbook of 77 
25 words each, H. M 
624 N. Gilmor St., Baltimore 17, 


36 cents a copy 


school 


semor 


tests, 
Rowe Company, 


Md., 








Would you like to be in this picture? 


mer 25 


.. the first-prize 


con- 


boys and girls . 

ition-wide “Know Your America” 
t... will visit historic shrines in such places as New 
rk, Washington, Detroit, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 
25 will invite HIS TEACHER to go with 
g Mother or Dad, and the family grocer. 


VW 1YOU be the teacher? 


Why is 


epari 


of these 


im ile n 


America great? Children everywhere are 


heir written answers. General Mills will re- 


e best entries with this all-expense trip. There 
be 1,100 other prizes. No purchase of a product is 
boxtops, no entry blanks. Complete con- 


rize lists are now available. 


is a more worthy goal than inviting 
a contest. The broader objective is 
stimulate every youngster in America to learn about 
s land of ours and appreciate it more. To encourage 


Mills boxes 


rrovoking statements about the greatness of 


lise ussion General cereal Carry 
lo help teachers motivate pupils in social 
Englisl 
0 picture panels and a pam»hlet of teaching 


speech, science, and art classes, a 


ve been prepared. 


Home discussion has been going on for some time. 
Contest enthusiasm will run high until the April 21 
1952, deadline. Capitalize on this interest. Order these 
teaching aids at once! 


Copyright, 1952, General Mills, inc 
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May we suggest that you send coupon VIA AIR MAIL 


Education Section, Dept. of Public Service 


Ceneral Inc Minn 
Please 


1ids 


, Minneapolis, 


send me at once the classroom teaching 


Know Your 


panels 
ind rules for the America’ rat 
Name 
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City State 
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By Beatrice Cobb, Maiden, Massachusetts 


Pilgrims Way 


Two-week study tour round 


old New England 


[' happened in the summer of 1951. 
A group, who soon adopted the title 
first Boston 
muirse, called “Origins 
1620-1820. 

from far and wide, 
three 

ind 


“Argonauts,” set out on the 


University travel ¢ 
ot New 
The 


were € 


Engl ind 

19 teachers 
iger not 
but to gather 


m ike 


ilive” 


only to acquire 


Inspiration 
] 


~y | 
English and 


credits 


material to 


social 
for their pupils. 


kindly 


Rigby 


studies “come 


the a was 


nial Mr 


Accompanying 


up 
Protessor Roberts and ge 


tour conductor 
The plan for the first week called for 
class lectures \ ral pe yple 


historical 


with 
excursions 
places ind those ith i iry 


tions The cond = \ 1 group 


daily 
associa 
climbed ind dr VE 
off to Ne 


necticut 


nont, Con 

M issachu 

setts, to ] vestward expansion 

and developm ew England 
Frankly 


with onl 


Midwesterner 
East ip 
proached the cé with the 
Does New England rig! l] 
so much « origins of 
American history, culture ind 
important, American democracy? 
I came back with the answer 

Who could not marvel 
} 


que shion 


deserve 


even 
more 
It does 
crafts- 
manship of suc silver 
smith, Paul paint- 
ings of Copley and Stuart; the beautiful 
doorways of Salem; thrill at the beau- 
tiful architecture of the old New Eng 
churches; stand in awe _ before 


at the 


t} 


i 1 men as the 


, , 
Revere: gaze at the 


land 
ancient Harvard College; and bow be 
fore the philosophy and literary attain 
Thoreau, 
without feel 
devel 
oped? Who could visit the re produc tions 
of the ] 
shops without sensing the inde pe ndence 
and ingenuity of these people? 

To Plymouth. home of the 
ind discovered that 


made of 


1:1 } 
ments of men like Hawthorne. 


Longfellow ind E nerson 
Ing that here American culture 


and restorations early homes and 


Pilgrims, 
we went their first 
laboriously sawed 
thatched roofs log 
been led to believe. 


homes wert 


boards ind not 
cabins as we have 
saw the recon- 


Salem of 


In modern Salem we 
structed Pioneers’ Village, the 


Argonauts pause 


1630. As we gazed at their rough homes 
+ 


the herb gardens for medicine and cook- 


furniture, the big fire 


out of doors, the 
brick kiln, tl 


} 
ind the saw-pl we 


the crude 
places, the soap kettle 
salt works 
fish “flakes 


ized what a struggle 


Ing 


the forge, the 
real 
it must have been 
to produce ev bare necessities of 
existence. 

Vill iges sprang up 


village vreen 


Time went on 
Each was built around the 
was for recreation 
animals. We 
still see these toda even Boston still 
has its famous B i ( 

We found these | ple 
education. As early as 1635 the 
Latin School was begun and has con 
tinued to this time. We visited Harvard 
1636 as the 


Soon 


or common, Whi 


pasture for 


and ] 


common 
mmon 


believed in 
Boston 


established in first colle ge 


in the country their legislatures 


} ] 


began making laws fi 


equiring educa 1oOn 
the be ginning of public schools in 
America. 

But troubles came 
rode with Paul Revere 
battle of Concord and Lexington 
later Bunker Hill or Breed’s Hill. 

After the Revolutionary War the new 


born country began to stretch itself and 


In imagination we 


ind saw the 


ind 


grow. The more adventurous men turned 
their eves westward 
beckoned. 

The Boston [ 
went westward als 


Good farm lands 


“Argonauts 


Evervwhere we 


niversity 


found the people doing their utmost t¢ 


Scholastic. 
First of the 1952 $25 ‘ 
Travel Story Awards 
to Miss Cobb for her 
adventure into the 
past! (See p. 22-T for 
more study tours.) 


\ 
wats \ 


TRAVEL STORY 
AWARD 


at Concord’s famous 


hace t 
“rude bridge that 


Boutwell 


arched the flood.”’ 


preserve the relics of an interesting and 

historic past 

We marveled at the 

tions in the Govette Museum at Peter- 

borough, N. H.. ate crackers from the 
, 


cracker barrel in the old Vermont Coun- 


numerous collec- 


try Store at Weston, and paid respect to 
at the Bennington 
We drank in 
the beautiful scenery of the 
Mountains, the Mohawk 
Valley 


1 courageous peopl 
Monument in Vermont 
Green 
Trail, and the 
No wonder these 
here We rode 
Sound in a boat to the 
Museum 
il ships. We were 


Connecticut 


peo} le wanted » settle 
ul) Long Island 
Mystic Marine 


tully-outfitted coloni 


impressed 


and its two 


vith the early importance of 
sé ifuring especially whaling 

Our last stop was at Sturbridge Vil- 
Massachusetts 


museum vill ive 


lage in Here is a large 
teaching mu- 


are 


a living 

bec Alls skilled 

ictually at work ir 
rhe trip is over 


seum craftsmen 
the shops 
But I will long re- 
member the fun of it; how we sang on 
the bus; the square dance that we had; 
the wonderful food, especially the shore 
dinner in old Marblehead by the sea; 
the “Town the last 
night. 

History has come alive for me. I think 
that must happen before we can make 


and Meeting” on 


it come alive for our pupils. I have col- 
lected ideas and material that I shall be 
able to use in my own classes 

If I can pass on to my pupils each 
year, trom 
of this heritage of the past, and help 
that the best way to show 
gratitude is to use this 
then the 1951 “Adventure into 
the Past” was very much worth-while. 


now on, some appre lation 
them realize 
our heritage 


aright 


Origins of New England study tour 
will again be held in 1952. See p. 22-T. 
Of the two tours offered this year one 


is pre-summer session. 





Send for 

FREE Booklets 
describing these 
scenic regions 


You say where --well take you there 


@ It's easy to plan a wonderful vacation the Union 
Pacific way. Note the booklets shown here . . . select 
the region, or regions, in which you're interested .. . 
then fill in and mail the coupon. 

Each booklet contains beautiful photos, tells you about 
the region and gives you other helpful travel information. 
Finally, ask your nearest Union Pacific representative—or 
travel agent—to arrange your trip and make your reser- 
vations. 

On the Streamliners or other fine Union Pacific trains, 
you'll ride smoothly over a cushioned roadbed 
receive attentive service . . . and enjoy excellent dining 
car meals. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


ee em 


comfort 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 520, Omaha 2, Nebraska 


| am interested in region named below. Please 
send fiee booklet 

REGION 

NAME 

ADDRESS an 

ciTy . ZONE STATE 


Also send information about All-Expense Vaca 
tion Tours if student state oge and 
special material will be enclosed 








Help your students discover that 


Reading is Fun 


By MAX HERZBERG 


Chairman, Teen Age Book Club Selection Committee 


MPHASIS on remedial] reading 

during the past two decades, while 
necessary, has had unfortunate 
results. There is so much more talk of 
“remedial” rather than of “enjoyable” 
reading that reading itself been 
surrounded with an aura of difficulty. 
All reading seems to have been trans 
formed into a problem, to be ap- 
proached awkwardly and in fear, as 
something much more tedious and 
much less enjoyable than, let us say, 
radio or television. 

But as those of us who love books 
know, this isn’t the case at all. Read 
ing can be acquired with scarcely any 
teaching. Even poor eyesight (one re- 
members Dr. Samuel Johnson, Prescott, 
Parkman, and Milton) is no insuperable 
obstacle. No evesight at all failed to 
prevent Helen Keller and many like 
her from knowing the incomparable 
pleasures of books. Of all forms of en- 
ever surpassed read- 


some 


has 


joymcat has any 
ing? 

It has been too facilely presumed 
on the part of many persons that we 
can just take it for granted that every- 
body will, as a matter of common sense, 
know how wonderful are the pleasures 
of reading and, in addition, how abso- 
lutely a command of read- 
ing ability is in our modern world. 

Writing in the New York Times Book 
Review, on “The World That Books 
Have Made: Suppose There Were No 
Books in Our Modern Society,” W. H. 
Auden, the noted English poet now for 
many years a resident of our country, 
whimsically cited one unique advantage 
of a book: “It cannot speak till it is 
spoken to.” You can skip a few pages 
in a book with lightning speed and 
go on at will to something better. You 
are limited by no boundaries set in the 
program notes in this morning’s or this 


necessary 


evening's paper. Your choice is bound- 
less. You can have what you want ir 
respective of the whim of some radio 
or television producer. The world’s li- 
every kind of enter 
tainment vou wish. When vou're tired 
you can turn to a book 
will take 
transpose vou 
the 


braries offer you 
of conversation 
for anything vou desire. It 
self; 


choose to go on 


vou out of your 
wherever 


earth’s surface, or into time 


vou 


Lucky to Be Literate 


At the time, the 
bility of reading must be more strongly 


Same indispensa 


emphasized. It is a useful exercise to 
ask students to jot down a short memo- 
randum every time they read some- 
thing in the course of a day. They will 
be surprised to discover how lucky it 
is to be literate, how difficult it would 
be to get along in our highly techno- 
logical world without a knowledge of 
reading. Stress too the immense amount 
of reading that is done despite com- 
plaints to the contrary. For example 
231,000,000 25 cent books were sold 
in the U. S. last Sales of hard 
cover books, including textbooks, top 
200,000,000 1951 
could choose among 11,255 new titles. 

Publishers of paper bound books 
estimate that six persons read each copy 


year 


copies. In readers 


purchased. So you have good reason 
to take an encouraging and optimistic 
attitude toward books and reading. It 
isn’t all remedial; a good deal of it is 
fun. Students should be told that the 
more knowledge they bring to a book 
the more the book will give them in 
return. The more books they read 
thoughtfully, the more enjoyable will 


books become. Books pay a huge in- 
vestment. 

Of course it is well to be alert to 
students’ interests. In High Points re- 
cently Herbert Potell, New Utrecht 
High School, summarizes three student 
interest studies. In Louisiana the prob- 
lems and teen-agers were 
found to be in this order of descending 
importance: 1. Schoo] 2. Personal 3. 
My future 4. Money 5. Relations with 
people 6. Leisure, recreation 7. Health 
8. Boy-girl relations 9. Home and fam- 
ily. 

In New York City an investigator 
again arranged teen age problems thus: 
1. My future 2. Relations with people 
3. School 4. Money 5. Health 6. Boy- 
gir! relations Personal 8. Leisure, 
recreation 9. Home and family. 

In Pittsburgh the order runs: 1. 
School 2. Health 3. Personal 4. Rela- 
tions with people 5. My future 6. Money 
7. Boy-girl relations 8. Leisure, recrea- 
tion 9. Home and family. 

Paul Witty, in his discussion of read- 
ing problems, many more 
elaborate analyses of teen-age interests. 
These interests are served by books— 
in fiction, in guidance volumes, in 
poetry, in accounts of great personali- 
ties, in discussions of vocations. The 
Teen Age Book Club Selection Com- 
mittee uses studies of this kind to pre- 
pare balanced choices each month. We 
will appreciate receiving your views of 
student reading interests as a guide to 
future selections. 


interests of 


provides 





HOW A QUEEN 
GREW UP 


Teen Age Book Club members have 
the opportunity of learning how Eng- 
land’s new Queen was trained to suc- 
ceed her father. The Little Princesses 
is a spring choice of the Selection Com- 
mittee. This is the story of how Eliza- 
beth and Margaret up, written 
by one who knows intimately. 
The author is Marion Crawford, for 17 
vears governess to the royal family. 
the 


stories ol 


grew 


them 


“Crawfie,” as two girls called 
her, tells many their school 
davs and life at Sandringham, Bucking 
ham Palace, and elsewhere. This Ban 
tam edition also has something quite 
unusual in pocket-size-books—32 pages 
of photographs of “Lilibet” and her 
larkish younger sister Margaret. 


Miss Crawford tells of the romance 
between Elizabeth and Philip. “Lili- 
bet,” she writes, “began to take more 
trouble with her appearance. And I 
noticed that her favorite tune of the 
moment was ‘People Will Say We're 
in Love . They had been to the 
show together.” 

The Little Princesses delightfully 
introduces readers to the new ruler of 
our greatest ally. 


Teen Age Book Club 

351 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Please send without cost or obligation, informo- 
tion & materials for starting a Teen Age Book 
Club, with a sample book. | am interested in a 
Senior Club 


Junior 
Name 
Position 
Schoo 
City 


Zone 
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WE SALUTE... Mailman 


Helen K. Mackintosh. NCTE second 
vice-president for 1952, Miss Mackin- 4 t 
tosh’s chief duty in this position will be ~ with a eta rm a 
to plan the Friday sessions of the NCTE SS. 
meeting which will be held in Boston 
luring the Thanksgiving vacation. 
Miss Mackintosh is associate chief 
# the Elementary Section, Division of 
State and Local Svstems, U. S. Office 
of Education; associate director of the 
NCTE Curriculum Commission; and 
secretary-treasurer of the National 
Council of State Consultants in Ele- 
mentary Education. She has taught 
English and French in high school, 
has taught and supervised elementary 
grades, and has served as a professor 
ind lecturer at many _ universities 
throughout the U. S. 
In connection with he1 present work, 
she has written bulletins on fire safety 
ind camping for schools. She is also 
vint author of several recent publica- 
tions on elementary education. In addi- 
tion, she has written numerous articles 
for educational journals. Her Ph.D. 
thesis was based on a study of chil 
dren’s choices in poetry. In spite of her 
very busy professional life, Dr. Mack- 
ntosh finds time for several hobbies 
her house and garden, collecting old 
glass, first editions of children’s books, 
ind stamp collections. In gardening, 
> speci ilizes in the growing of roses. 
Her old glass consists mainly of pieces 
that may be used in setting a table, 
but she does have a set of signed Tiffany 
vhich she enjoys looking at. From het 
I uropean trip last summer, she has 150 


isable color slides 


Arno Jewett. For vears we have @ A crack streamlines roars past without stopping. 
irgued that the teachers most numerous But as the mail car flashes by, a metal “catcher” arm 
n secondary schools (English) should | swings out from the car door and neatly grabs a mail 
have a specialist in the U. S. Office of | sack suspended from a track-side crane. Once inside, 
Education. So we hail the news that the sack is opened and the postal clerks fall to the 
uch a | has been set up and an job of sorting so that when the city is reached the 
ible man named to fill it. The position 
is Specialist in Language Arts; the man, 
Prof. Arno Jewett, from University of 





position 


letters are all ready for distribution. 
This automatic pickup is just one of the many 


“ ways in which the fast trains of America’s railroads 


Dr. Jewett comes originally from 
Dora Smith country. That’s Minnesota. 
Born in Minneapolis, he took his B.S., Actually 99 per cent of all inter-city mail is 
M.A., and Ph.D. from the University handled by the railroads. And so economical is this 
1f Minnesota. He knows the high schoo | railway postal system that Uncle Sam pays the 
is well as the college, and other coun-| yajlroads an average of only about one-fifth of a 
tries and the military as well as U. : 


speed the delivery of your letters to and from the 


smallest towns as well as the largest cities 


ce ee ed he cent per letier! 
ies . of Mis mean "H ¢ include Today — and every day — some 8,000 trains are You'll enjoy THE 
niversity oO innesota . »., Arizona io “ , . 9 “ . 
. ; ' aITy é g 42.000 railroad st :, 
State College, Cornell, San Diego State carrying m iil to and from 4 On railroad st ations RAILROAD HOUR 
handling in a year’s time about 30 billion pieces of every Monday 


College, Teachers College, Columbia | 
University, and consultant to German mail — for you and all of us. evening on NBC. 


schools. He is an editor, too—Army’s | 
Information Circular, Texas Journal of | 
Secondary Education. .Clearly the lan- 
Secondary Education. Clery the la Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


national government who speaks from 


broad experience. —H. | WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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STUDY 
PACIFIC 
CRUISE 


HAWAII + PHILIPPINES - HONG KONG 
and 26-Day Field Study Tour of 


JAPAN 


Sailing from San Francisco July 4 
on the Luxury Liner 


§.$. PRESIDENT WILSON 


General Offices: 311 California St., San Francisco 4 
Trans-Pacific » Round-the-World 
New York to California 


Preview your travel on a 
Magic 
Film Carpet 


T won't be long now before you and 
your friends will decide where to go 
this summer. A film travel preview 
could help you decide and also be a lot 
of fun. A film will help you discover 
things you won't want to miss, and aid 
you to know your way around the land 
of your vacation desires 
A travel film program could include 
several films about one general area 
England, for instance. Or films about 
different places. A travel preview for 
] useful for 


vacation planners is also 


teacher association or P.-T.A. meetings 
Let me suggest some travel preview 
films. Of these a number are available 
on free loan; others on rental 
For films on Great Britain the best 
source is British 
30 Rockefeller 


number of films 


Information Services 
Plaza, N.Y. 20). A 
about specific 
regions are: Cambridge, Cornish Valley 
Downlands, Land of Ulster, Lowlands 
of Scotland, Midland Journey, Welsh 
Magic, So This Is London. An Hour 
from London shows many 
spots not far from the city. Caribbean 
isa delightful study of the British West 


Indies 


rental 


fascinating 


Canada is a § ! j possibil ty 
The National Film Board of Canada 
1270 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 20 
good films—some for rent like Peoples of 
Canada. A large number are loaned 
Historic 


Highway—Lower Canada, In- 
side Newfoundland, Introduction to 


has SOTHE 


By VERA FALCONER 


Gaspé, Ottawa on the River, New- 
foundland-Atlantic Province, Song of 
the Mountains, Seaside Holiday. NFBC 
will also supply a travel film catalogue. 

Pan American World Airways System 
(28-19 Bridge Plaza N., Long Island 
City) offers loan a number of 
Western Hemisphere color films: Wings 
to Alaska, Round South America, Wings 
to Hawaii, Wings to Bermuda 

Other good sources for films on Latin 

United World Films 
Film Dept. (1445 Park 
, with films like Day Is 
New, Mexico Builds a Democracy 
Americans All, Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo; and Pan American Union 
Publications & Promotion Section, 
Washington 6, D.C with Lima — 
Capital of Peru, Republic of Colombia 
Republic of Guatemala 
Europe may be pre 
viewed with general films like Wings 
to England and France, Wings to 
Vikingland (Pan American World Ai 
or Flight to Romance (Institute 
of Visual Training, 40 E. 49th, N.Y. 17, 
Trans-World Airlines), 
vhich England, France, Italy, 
and Switzerland. All on loan. 

For films on specific countries, try 
Films of the Nations (62 West 45th, 
N.Y. 19 offers, among others 
Meet the Picturesque Den- 


America are 
Government 


Ave., N.Y. 29 


Continental 


WaVs 


sponsored by 


touc h 


Ww hic h 
Su ede Ss, 


Nat a! Film Board of Canada 


The Jacques Cartier Memorial, a Newfoundland attraction in Introduction to Gaspe. 
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mark, Work and Play in Belgium, In 
and Around Amsterdam, Geneva the THIS YEAR- 
International City. Another source is COME TO SHOWPLACE 
Air France 683 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 22), 
vith Flight to Paris, Flight to the 
French Riviera, Flight to Immortal OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 
Rome 

Some good films from other sources: 
Wings to France—Pan American World 
Airways; Letter from Paris — Inter- 
national Film Bureau (Suité 1500, 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2); Rome 
Divided—Union Films (111 West 88th, 
N.Y. 24): People of Norway — Bailey 
Films (6509 De Longpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif.); Understanding the 
Swiss—Associated Film Artists (30 N. 
Raymond Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif.); 
Look at Greece—U.N. Films & Visual 
Information, United Nations, New 
York {ll Roads Lead to France—A.F. 
Films (1600 Broadway, N.Y. 19). 





For U.S. Travel 


Man ire the film invitations to 
domestic travel. For a real overview pre- 
view trv Shortest Way Home ( Associa- 
tion Films, 347 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, 
sponsored by Greyhound Bus, loan). 
And America’s Wonderlands (United 
World Films, Castle Div., 1445 Park 
Ave.. N.Y. 29) for coverage of the 
major national parks 
Other good items: Mount Vernon in 
Virginia — McGraw-Hill (Text Film 
Dept McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd, N.Y. 18); New England Holiday 
—United World Films, Castle Div.; 
Thundering Waters—on Niagara Falls, 
and New York Calling, both on loan 
from New York Central System 
Motion Picture Bureau, 466 Lexing- 
ton Ave., N.Y. 17); Historic Philadel- 
phia—on loan from Hathen Productions 
264 S. Van Pelt St., Philadelphia 3); 
Washington—Shrine of American Patri- t 
tism—on loan from Association Films; ONE OF CANADA S /0 TOP 
Let's See Chicago, Carlsbad Caverns, | 
ind Land of Pueblos—all on loan from | MAPLE LEAF VACATIONS 
Santa Fe Railway (Film Bureau, 80 E. SEE 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4); Royal Gorge | You'll agree with world travellers that no 


on loan from Denver & Rio Grande where else does Nature set such a breathtaking NATIONAL 


Western Railroad 1531 Stout St., | background for a full vacation golfing, 
Denver 2, Colo Westward to the riding, fishing, motoring. You'll enjoy the R Al LWAYS 
Sex-—on keen from Biliewdes. Had social charm, luxury and informality of Jasper _ sammenamtians 
- “a Park Lodge . . . the convenience and comiort 

Passenger Traffic Dept., 796 Union of travelling by the Scenic Rail Route across 
Station, 516 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago Canada. Ask your nearest Canadian National 
6 | Office* about this or the other Top 

If you select a particular state to Vacations listed. “We'll tell you where 
sit. check for films with the state and take you there”. 


rist wmation, or develo > — r . 
wist, tnsormats lopment Choose from this rich variety. Here are Canada’s 10 Top Maple Leaf Vacations 
le partme nt Many states offer such Nonderful fishing! 
Id ] a 1 Across Canada —the Scenic Route _—history-book places, mountain Ickes, northwoods setting. Wonderfu g 
service Addresses supplied on _ re- | to California or the Pacific Northwest, brilliant autumn colours 8 Ontario Highlands —land of lokes 
| ee Mew Yak or “ ween ing. Fine 
est © os » ve 7 or onywhere on nae e Hudson Bey Down North” to rerd —~ fishing; comping 
[hese suggestions emphasize films | 7 OMS SUE? costal sting.” r ahah aid cs 7 Sea — beoche 
55 . miles of sheltered coastal sailing . ht 9. Provinces by the Sea ec 
3 British Columbia ~~ Yones 6 Jesper in the Canadian Rockies bays, fishing ports, h e 
Vic 





SERVING ALL 10 PROVINCES OF CANADA 


vailable on free loan. There are many 


untain grandeur 


ce Rupert. A magnificer editgee. 10. Romantic French scott 


ther useful travel films. TFC (Teach- | mare and mountain playground > ath Gin ot the Weeds) — ond the Sogvenay) like To roo 
g Film Custodians, 25 W. 45th, N.Y. 4. Eastern Cities and Laurentians - swimming, motor-boating, golf in a abroad 

18) has, for example, quite a number 
r tr ivelogues Assoc iation Films also Angeles, Milwaukee Minneapolis, New Yor sdeiphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Son Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, 

has a number. Washington, D.C. In Canada, 360 McGill Street, Montreal, Que 


®Conadian National Railwoys offices in Bost Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Flint, Mich, Konsas City, los 





By HAROLD M. LONG 


Glens Falls 


N.Y.) H. S. 


Elections and the Classroom 


Your students can learn through experience 


N April { 100 students 
Ovi 35s 
schools will 1 
min Fra 
he de le 
publ 
high s< 
‘Bleven 
each vrite in 
Bruce Bloom 


tells me. “The 


form 

. a 
planks Wil 
nternal sect 
rights 
business, agriculture, education 
labor 


man 
p lies 
i] 


foreign 
scription, civ financial policy 
orrup- 
social 


ernment ind 


tion In gov 
security. Republican candidates for the 


vice preside ney will be 
will be the 
nominations 


the 


presidency ind 


chosen, and there campaign 


speeches, demonstrations 


of ‘favorite sons,” bargaining, and 


color of actual « 


Scholastic Magazines 


onventions.” 


will send an 


edito1 this event and will re- 

ort later. 
Rochester's 

iffords 


by which enterprising teachers will use 


to cover 


t 
Mode! 


one of many examples 


Republican Con 
vention 


the election year’s innumerable 
learning of citizen- 
[wo Rocheste: 


)ppor- 
tunities to motivate 
ship and government 
teachers describe the convention in De- 
veloping Citizenship Through School 
Activities, Bulletin N 22, Laura M 
Shufelt, editor. National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 75 cents. 

By what other—and perhaps simpler 
methods 
teachers apply this quadrennial tide of 


’ 
can we as social studies 


public discussion of nominations and 
elections to one of 
preparation of intelligent voters? How 


can we relate class and club activities 


our central aims, the 


to the general political processes? One 


Having a WONDERFUL TIME 


And how! Ontario's 52 fun-filled 
Playgrounds have so much to offer. 
There's boating, tennis, golf, fishing— 
all in a friendly ‘foreign’ setting that 
adds to the fun. And what glorious 
evenings! slipping over moonlit 
waters in a canoe... dancing under a 
canopy of stars. Why don’t you plana 
memorable vacation in Ontario—fill 
out the coupon below NOW! 


WHERE YOUR 
VACATION DOLLAR 
GOES FURTHER 


CANADA’S VACATION PROVINCE 


TRAVEL TIPS 
© Ontario is within easy driving distance 
@ Liberal customs exemptions let you take home 
lots of things duty-free 


ONTARIO TRAVEL 
1266 PARLIAMENT BLDGS., TORONTO 2, ONT. 


Please send me free guide map and 64-page 
illustrated booklet about Ontario. 
NAME 


STREET 


city 


thing is certain; we can’t keep the com- 
if the classroom 
ther “] 


ing events out 


Following are two learn by 


doing” plans 

Pittsburgh: Student voting in general 
and municipal elections has been part 
f a carefully prepared instruction pro 
gram in the Pittsburgh Public Schools 
elementary and secondary) since 1932 

Fred E. Holmes, of Peabody High 
School, writes that “all materials and 
procedures in our school elections fol 
low exactly the methods and materials 
ised in the While all 
voting is by written ballot, occasionally 
a voting machine is brought in as a 
means of illustrating how such a ma- 
chine should be used intelligently and 
correctly.” 


real elections 


and history classes take 
sponsibility for discussion of candidates 
and The Allegheny County 
League of Women Voters and the Civic 
Club of Allegheny County provide 
copies of a “Voters’ Directory.” The 
Student Government Council] of the 
Civic Association handles the mechanics 
of the election (registering voters by 
preparing report forms, and 
staffing the polling places with judges, 
clerks, minority clerks, 


Civics re- 


issues 


wards 


majority ma- 





Paths to World Peace is the Part Il of 
the Feb. 20 Scholastic Magazines. By 
text and picture it shows man’s long 
struggle, United States’ role, and our 
work through U.N. and its agencies for 
world peace. Although prepared for 
Scholastic users, additional copies are 
available. Information on bulk costs 
supplied on request to this magazine. 





jority and minority inspectors). Stu- 
lents vote before 2 p.m. on the official 
election day but results are withheld 
until the next day 

Shelby, Montana: Sustaining weekly 
radio programs in Apri] and May on 
the national political conventions will 


stitute one activity sponsored by the | 


lasses of Corlie F. Dunster, Shelby 
Mont High School. Stressing not 
nl rrent but also historical interest 


lection campaigns is Miss Dunster’s | 


‘ 
rte. She has a collection of campaign 
t 
t 


buttons, ballots, and handbills back to 
Lincoln and Clay Betore going to 
Shelby as a teacher Miss Dunster was 
i successful campaigner and candidate 
for county office During the campaign 
»f 1948 delegates to both party conven 
tions from the area spoke to her classes. 
Next fall Shelby students will register 

nthe san schedule as 


Deming (N. Mex.) High School stu- 
lents campaign for their own political 
ling the tranchise to 18 
rivilege now legalized only 
ctivity (also described 
took Miss Cobb’s civics 
zislature. Student leaders 
ple as to legislators 
litors. and service clubs. 


but did not give up. Sub- 


vrites Miss Cobb, are | 


g get-out-the-vote” cam- 

yns. They do research in the county 
clerk’s office to determine the percent- 
if eligible voters who vote. Students 


‘ 
home letters on voting and write 

r local papers on “Why Vote.” 

This department would like to report 
other plans of this kind. Senior Scholas- 
tic and World Week will conduct, dur- 
ing this presidential election year, a 
special high school student project to 
stimulate interest in the campaign and 
getting out the vote.” Feature articles 
vill appear this spring and in the fall. 
In October Scholastic will publish its 
traditional pre-¢ lection special issue, 

America Votes.” 
Now is the time to begin to bring 
the coming election issues into the class- 
om. You can do it with clippings on 
the bulletin board. Urge students to 
lect biographies of candidates, photo- 
graphs impaign buttons, and cam- 
naign literature. Contact local head- 


palg 


quarters to find what students can do 


get out the vote” campaigns. Do | 


1 have access to a radio or TV re- 


eiver2 You will want to tune in the | | 


vents when the time comes. If you 
lon't have equipment suggest a timely 
ft by the senior class 

Teachers can, and do, use live elec- 
tions to teach problems and processes 
f democracy. Students participate in 
ind enjov such activities. You can do 
nuch to overcome the dangers of 
apathy and indifference. 








“Come as you are!"on this famous 

Santa Fe all-chair-car streamliner. 

Just 39% easy hours between Chicago and 
California. Restful club lounge car ‘just 
for fun!” Fred Harvey meals...Coach fare 
plus a smal] extra fare... 

Same route as The Chief 

and Super Chief. 


For ao complete description of E! Capitan 
send coucon for colorful folder 


Santa Fe System Lines, Room 1753, Dept. ST-16 
80 East Jocksor Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Please send me free booklet on E/ Capitan. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY AND STATE 


If student, give name of school = 
Expires July 15 








Travel for CREDIT 


OR travel, plus learning, plus credit, ments with your local board of educa- 

a study tour is vour answer. Build — tion before you leave. And then, have a 
your summer trip around your major in- wonderful time! 
terests and you'll come home with American Youth stels, 6 E. 39 St., 
profitable memories! N. Y. C. Group and individual hosteling 

If you'd like to see the Marshall Plan trips in U. S., Europe, Canada, Africa 
Mexico, Hawaii 

Boston University Summer Travel 
Courses 32 Bay State Rd., Boston 15 
Mass. Five European study tours. 45 days 
can culture—there are study tours tailor- Price range $675-$820, plus tuition for six 
made for you credits. Also two-week “Origins of New 

Is art vour field? Then it’s Paris. England” tour, $145 plus tuition for three 
Florence, Venice for you. Musically in- credits 

Bureau of University Travel, 11 Boyd 
St., Newton, Mass. Groups to Europe. Spe- 
cial art, library tours; Mexican tour; classi- 
cal studies at Athens 

Columbia University, N. Y. C. Six-week 
The 1952 crop of study tours is an tour (June 16-July 25) to selected U. § 


abundant one. Tours cover almost every ireas stressing urban planning, housing 


in action, share living with European 
families in their own homes, or learn 
more of the origins of yvour own Ameri- 


clined? Enjoy the music festivals at 
Salzburg. Edinburgh, Lucerne, Bay 
reuth. Silvercraft your hobby? Head for 


Mexico and work with native craftsmen. 


area you may wish to visit. A tour may urchitecture, $357 icl 
involve residence at a particular uni- Apply before March 15 to Prof. J. Miller 
versity for several weeks, with side 504 Avery, Columbia University 
Experiments in International Living, Inc 
Putney, Vt. Groups to Europe, South Amer- 
ca, Mexico, India, Israel, South Africa 
Live in private homes. Around $450, plus 


udes six credits 


trips around the regi or it Mav iIn- 
clude travel to specia nters of learn- 
ing with pre irranged lectures, et« 
Look over the following list of se transportation. Some grants availabl 
lections carefully. Decide on what you Holiday Courses for Foreign Students 
expect from your trip—for the money you Copenhagen, Denmark. Five short courses 
have to pay. Make all credit arranges ~ in Danish language, culture. Held during 





Imagine...your train seat reserved 
for ONLY 14¢! 


Just ONE of many Devaluation Bargains 
for your BRITISH holiday! 


BEFORE YOU LEAVE secure ALL your British travel needs. That way 
you'll effect the greatest savings . . . and have a pleasant, carefree trip! 
@ RAIL TICKETS and reservations. MILEAGE COUPONS permit ‘‘go-as-you-please”’ 

rail travel at great savings. Coupons not obtainable in Britain—take along an 

ample supply 

CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES between Britain-lreland, Britain-Continental 

Europe. Cabin reservations, too 

TOURS by rail /motor-coach/steamer — delightful and inexpensive. 

SIGHTSEEING TRIPS of London and other centers of 

interest 

HOTEL RESERVATIC NS at any of the 40 outstanding 

hotels of The Hotels Executive 

PLEASE CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or write Dept. D-33 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. La Salle Street 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL, 510 W. 6th Street 
TORONTO, ONT., 69 Yonge Street 


August, $6 per course. Includes visits to 
schools, factories, sightseeing, etc. Apply 
Danish Information Office, 588 Fifth Ave., 
2. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
Study tours, with credit, to Mexico; Olym- 
pics in Finland; and possibly Canada, 
Europe. Write Dr. Wendell W. Wright, 
Dean, School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity 

Intercollegiate Tours, 419 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. Groups to Europe. Tours 
stress art, literature, social studies, drama, 
music. Latest tour, motoring in Spain 

Laborde Travel Service, Inc., 1776 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C. 19. Study tours to Europe; 
sessions at International Summer School at 
Mayrhofen, Alpbach European Forum, 
Caen University. Tours also to Scandinavia, 
England, Switzerland, Germany, France, 
India. Rates begin at $635, including trans- 
Atlantic transportation. Credit possibilities. 

Montclair State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, N. J. Trans-U. S. field trip (June 28- 
August 26) from the Alleghenies to West 
Coast and back. $595 includes ten credits. 

National Student Association, 48 W. 48 
St., N. Y. C. 19. Low cost travel—interna- 
tional tours, hospitality tours (living with 
I uropean tam ics work camps sunmnner4r 
study and art tours 

San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
isco, Calit. Study-tour cruise to Japan and 
the Orient. Visits to governmental minis- 


sessions abroad 


tries, educational and social service institu- 
tions. July 4-Sept. 1, six credits, $1,650. 
Apply Dr. Altred G. Fisk, San Francisco 
te ue 
candinavian Student Travel Service, 48 
W. 48 St.. N. Y. C. 19. Motor trips and 
low cost tours through | urope, work camps; 
Mediterranean cruises 
Students International Travel Association, 
545 Sth Ave., N. Y. C. Study trips to Eu- 
pe. Mexico. Also bicycle and motor trips. 
Some scholarships and grants 
Student Travel Overseas Program, 2123 
Addison St., Berkeley 4, Calif. Study tours 
» kurope, Mexico, Hawaii, Japan 
Study Abroad, 250 W. 57 St., N. Y. C. 19. 
European tours, emphasis on art, music, 
social studies. Session at Sorbonne with 
redit. Two study tours to Latin America. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Mexican study tour, July 10-August 14. 
Courses in Spanish, painting, silvercraft at 
Taxco, followed by 16-day trip to other 
regions. Credit allowed. $500 (or $300 for 
workshop alone). Write Irma S$. Jonas, 238 
E. 23 St., N. Y. C. 10 
Trans World Airlines, 80 E. 42 a 
N. Y. C. 17. Air tours range from short 
trips to three European countries to Grand 
Circle Tour covering all western Europe. 
Specialized trips on art, music, drama; sum- 
mer sessions abroad ( redits allowed. Also 
tours to Holy Land and North Africa. Prices 
trom $1,000 to $1,600 
Travel & Study, Inc., 110 E. 57 St. 
C, 22. Groups to Europe, Greece, 
Stress social studies, sociology, edu- 
ion, arts, music, fashion, journalism. 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
European study tour on comparative edu- 
cation. 63 days, 10 countries, $1,250. Credit 
allowed. Write Dr. W. Reitz, Wayne Uni- 
versity 
Youth Argosy, Northfield, Mass. Low 
cost study tours all over the world. 





The 
Drama Spot 


\ 


17 Curtain Calls 


Fe Pa) 
The playwright and amateur pro / , t\ 


ducer have come to appreciate the im- 
portance of the amateur field; the qual- 
ity of the plays for it has improved. 
The slapstick farce is seldom done any 
more. There’s a new standard.” 

That is Christopher Sergel of Dra 
matic Publishing Co. speaking. By 
ordinary rules of commerce he should 
be content to give high school play 
directors what they want, trash or clas- 
sics. No questions asked. But here he is 
in Behind the Scenes fighting for higher 
standards in school dramatics. 

And very skillfully, too. In this 36- 
page pamphlet he has recruited 17 top 
directors of college and high school to 
join him—such men as Harvey J. Pope, 
University of Pittsburgh: Lee Mitchell 
Northwestern University Theatre; Gil 
mor Brown, Pasadena Playhouse; Leon 
Miller, editor of Dramatics Magazine: 
E. C. Mabie, University of Iowa; and 
outstanding high school directors. Each 
writes about 1,000 words on his experi 
ence in producing a specific play—why 
it was chosen, casting, staging, and pro- 
duction; audience reception. 

Plays supplied with production notes 
by experts are, naturally, from the Dra- 
matic Publishing Co. list. Thev include: 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, 
Cheaper by the Dozen, Seventeenth 
Summer, Meet Me in St. Louis, The 
Great Big Doorstep, and Pride and 
Prejudice 

All 17 plays in Behind the Scenes 
throw light on the problems of growing 


up. As Director Brown says, “Lessons 
n tolerance, brotherhood, and the cardi 
nal virtues are gently and humorously 
brought out without bludgeoning ef 
fect.” How much young people learn 


1 } 
out themselves as they produce good 


} ' 
Plays 

Our advice is write at once for a free 
cops of Behind the Scenes Address 


Dramatic Publishing Co., 1706 South 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Il. 


Theatre Arts Books, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, have sent us two 
volumes: Directed Drama, by David C. 

thybridge ($2), which gives many 
ideas on play-making and _ producing 
with « hildre n: Shake speare Memorial 
Theatre 1948-1950, a very attractive 
photographie record of the outstanding 
character roles and scenes portrayed 
during the momentous three years of 
the theatre, $4.50. The latter book has 


been so popular that Theatre Arts has | 


had to send to England for more copies. 


23-T 
THIS 


ae ite 2) VACATIONS 


> 


‘) LI BURLINGTON TICKET ! 


a ae Two great vacationlands 
' ' in one wonderful trip 


— that’s America’s 
top vacation bargain! 


Go one way—return another—see twice as much !>~ ~~ 
@ One Burlington ticket will take you to both Colorado and 
Yellowstone at no extra cost for rail ticket. Enjoy the luxury 

of such famous streamlined trains as the DENVER ZEPHYR, 
Vista-Dome CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR and NORTH COAST LIMITED. 
You can include Salt Lake City and add Glacier Park. Two 
weeks is time enough when you travel by train— all summer is 

not too long! 

@ Whether you travel independently or join an Escorted 
Tour, you'll enjoy every minute of this double vacation. Ask 
your rail or travel agent. Or, for complete information and free 
illustrated literature, mail this coupon—today! 





Core cecocccere eG ccrsecsesvssccssssesessessese 4a Way of 
sd a rer 
BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU ye Zephyrs 
Dept. 414, 547 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois = 
I am consid*ring a vacation frip to Colorado and 
Yellowstone. Please send me free illustrated literature, infor- ep Fo 


mation and rates. Burlington} 
Route 


Address Phone TEED tes 


Print Nome 





= 

















City Zone ___State 


seeeeeeeeees There's no extra fare on any Burlington train 








Teachers Make 
Own Platform 


An interesting example of the way in which one group 
of teachers formulated the beliefs they propose to promote 


among their students is printed below. It is from the Evans- 
ton Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 


Cturddehir 


Chairman, Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 


} Wh 


Basic Beliefs of Members of Social Studies Department 


period as 


We are living during a 
perilous for the survival of our nation 
as any in our history. Threatened by 
enemies from without and within, we 
must look to 
our material defenses 

Because the present generation of 
youth is foremost among our human 
resources, its abilities and its attitudes 


yur human as well as to 


are rightly one of our chief concerns 
Parents have not only the right to know 
but the duty to learn what schools are 
doing to fulfill their part in this re- 
sponsibility 

Since social studies teachers are di- 
rectly concerned with an important part 
of the education of youth in this time 
of crisis, we, the social studies teachers 
of Evanston Township High School, 
wish to make plain the basic beliefs 
which we hold as individual citizens 
and as teachers. These beliefs are the 
platform on which we stand. Our con- 
stant endeavor is to transmit them to 


our students. We regard this effort as 


a high privilege and a sacred duty, for 
we are convinced that these beliefs are 
essential to the preservation of the 

| 


American way ot life 


We Believe That... 

Opposition to communist and other 
totalitarian doctrines should be a con- 
cern of every American citizen. 

The American flag stands for a way 
of life that is worth sacrifice to 
preserve. 

The Constitution of the United States 
of America provides the best form of 
government yet devised 

The loyalty, courage, faith, and sacri- 
fice of the Founding Fathers and other 
great leaders of our country are exam- 
ples which should inspire every citizen 

Real understanding of the institu- 
tions of our country leads to devotion 
and loyalty to those institutions 

The American system of free enter- 
prise is a vital part of our way of life. 

Free enterprise, respect for the free- 


any 


dom of the individual, and respect for 
property rights, have played fundamen- 
tal roles in the great economic progress 
of our country and in producing our 
high standard of living. 

Continued economic progress 
best be assured through strengthening 
free enterprise and increasing respect 
for the freedom and property rights of 
individuals. 

The economic welfare of the Ameri- 
can people has been, and will continue 
to be, best achieved through free com 
petitive enterprise and enlightened in- 
dividual effort which is concerned also 
with the well-being and progress of all. 

The freedom, the dignity, and the 
worth of the individual are basic in 
the American way of life. 

Self-reliance is, as it has always been, 
the key to individual freedom, and the 
only real security comes from the ability 
and the determination to work hard, to 
plan, and to save for the present and 
the future. 

High principles of personal integrity, 
honesty, and ethics are as essential] to 
our way of life today as they have 
always been. 

If our way of life is to be preserved, 
local institutions of government must 
be strengthened by the participation of 
the individual citizen 

An understanding of people of other 
nations is necessarv to the security of 
the United States in a world brought 
closer together by increasingly rapid 
methods of communication. 

Respect for, and obedience to, law is 
fundamental to the well-being of our 
republic 

In a free country 
the but the 
citizens 

Everyone right to his 
opinion but no one has a right to be 


wrong about the facts upon which he 
} 


can 


government is not 


master servant of free 


has a own 


vases his opinion 





Slow Learners Learn 
10-T 


Continued from page 


7. In making a bibliography follow these 
directions 
a. Make one list of all 
ilphabetically 
first 
Otherwise 


authors, ar 


ranged with last 
name 
toot- 


ymit the page 


follow form for 


notes , except that vou 
number used for a quotation 
Use a_ separate last) page for 
bibliography 
8. Make a cover page 
Child Welfare in the 20th Century 


Student's name 


is follows 


Teachers name 


English 
History Teacher's name 


Date 


J C Tressler, English in Action, D. C. 
Heath, 1945, p. 77 


9. Write legibly 
serve all 


Number the pages Ob- 
rules for neatness: margin 

rules, no scratched words, no erasures, 
10. Clip or stitch pages together. Do not 


tear the corners 


If this method seems laborious and 
slow it must be recalled that the teach 
ers were dealing with slow learners. All 
thoughts of “covering the 
“finishing the text” aban- 
doned. By repeated explanation and by 
patience they had to be led by the hand 
to complete each step Were the results 

and worth the effort? The 
teachers thought so. And the students 
admitted that they had not only learned 
better work habits and gained informa- 
tion, but also had developed a finer ap- 
preciation of the art of writing. Most of 
all, they had written term papers “like 
the other classes.” 


syllabus” o1 
had to be 


satistactory 


Still another benefit not to be over- 
looked was that of getting “two marks” 
one in history, one in English) for 
their effort. This meant that the teach- 
ers themselves had to make some read 
their learning. No 
longer was it possible for the English 


justments in own 


teacher to ignore content (ideas) and 


grade only form, nor was the history 
able to 
agreed English usage as he sought to 


have students acquire information. By 


teacher ignore standards of 


conference each paper received one 
mark or grade to be recorded Wn each 
teacher's book. The history teacher was 
the arbiter on grade for “following di- 
rections” and “ideas”; the English teach- 
er decided on “form” and “expression.” 
N.B.: If you would like a six-page bibli- 
ography entitled “The Slow 


send a request to this department. 


Learner” 














Ma nagement 
Panel 


What is the modern way 
to budget? 


Budgeting today means that members of a family 
lecide what they want—and cooperate to achieve 
their goals. In learning money management prin- 
tudents see that a budget is a p/an for tomor- 
record of yesterday's expenditures 
1 part of the tamily paycheck must go for 
tood, shelter and clothing. When every 
f the family knows that what's lett can 
zy wishes come true, it § easier to forego a 
ngs 
should be realistic about its budget 
come. Rent or some other living cost 
A budget has to be flexible to meet 
ircumstances—and changing desires 
ly members work together to manage 
they can meet day-to-day expenses 
ident of fulfilling long-term dreams 


and ¢ onfide 


Budget memo: Pw safety valves in your budget 
P. an for every member of the family can 


from the pressures of economizing 


Sincerely, 


e 
Tie one Re 7 << re — 


Director of Consumer Education 


Practical Guides foi 
Better Living 


Consumer Education Department 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 


eo craton 





You can balance your wardrobe and your 
clothes budget by planning ahead! And 
you'll find the keys to successful ward- 


robe managing in HFC's up-to-date booklet: Money Manage 


ment— Your Clothing Dollar 


How can you get more wear from the clothes you have? 
What quality features are important in choosing clothes? How 
should different fabrics be cared for? What about making your 
own’’? Your Clothing Dollar will help you and your students in 


planning, selecting, wearing and caring for a versatile wardrobe 


that will fic your requirements 


In your clothing classes and in your personal wardrobe 
planning, you will find this Money Management guide useful 
in getting more for your dollars. A copy of Your Clothing Dollar 


is free to you 


Dressing Well Is a Game, a 35-mm. film strip with an eighteen- 
minute script, highlights the major points in Your Clothing 


Dollar, Available on free loan. Reserve 
one month in advance of date you want 
to show it to your class 


or club. 


FREE! 


Clothing booklet .. . filmstrip loan 


Household Finance Corporation, Consumer Education Dept. No. ST-3-2 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, dllinois 

Please send me my free copy of YOUR CLOTHING DOLLAR. And 
please send DRESSING WELL IS A GAME for showing on 


(date 
Name 

Address 

City Zone 


School or Organization 
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Atle DIRECTOR 
OF THE SCHOOL PLAY... 


Seventeen leading university 
and high school play directors 


written a NEW BOOK- 
LET telling how they produced 


have 


some of the most popular plays 
for the It will 


be mailed without charge or 


amateur stage. 
obligation to any dramatics 
director or English teacher re- 
questing a copy. The booklet, 
BEHIND THE SCENES, is 
filled with practical informa- 
tion on play production. 


Write for your complimentary 


copy today 


The Dramatic Publishing Co. 
1704 S$. PRA: RIE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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<S) BIRD SONGS 
Z RIGHT IN 
7 YOUR CLASSROOM 


ten 
Bird Songs 


@ These records br e bird songs ¢ 
Ameri 1S, sé ak ale 
ries right int our classro 
121 dif 
volun 
ident 
Recor 
Song 
nitholo 

VOLUME | 
Six 

VOLUME 1! 

iv 
A 


COMSTOCK PUBLISHING ASSOCIATES/ 
a division of Cornell University Press / 
Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 








The 
Good Old Days 


In these modern times we often re- 
flect on the easy life of years gone by. 
The following story, reprinted by spe- 
cial permission from the Provincetown 
(Mass.) Advocate, leads us to believe 
that “the good old days” 
have been all they were 
to be! 


Q" teachers at the Wilder School, 
back in the twenties, were healthy 
humans, sound of wind, streng of limb, 
and resistant to the sundry 
which beset the pedagogues of today. 
however affliction 
a fractured arm or a 
a teacher 


might not 
cracked up 


viruses 
On occasion, some 
in the form of 
ruptured appendix would lay 
low, and for a period we'd have 
stitute enthroned at the battered, 
golden-oak desk. Mary Snow was al- 
ways our favorite. Trained as a teacher 
she could slip into the routine of the 
with little difficulty 
game in 


a sub 


classroom schedule 
and it therefore 

volving considerable skill to outwit her. 
Mary's keen eye could spy out the 
usual crude 
thumbtacks on a 
nailing Herb Gray's sheepskin coat to 


became a 


schoolboy pranks—placing 


ne ighbor S seat 
the dressing room wall—so a more subtle 
plan had to be worked out 

It was Robert “Dud” Meier 
came up with the idea about the stove 
The “big part” or 
the school was heated by 
bellied stove, connected to the 
chimney by a rickety length of 
pipe. Dud, who was slow in his 
schoolwork in took care 
of the fire during the day, and he knew 
all the peculiarities of the ancient Sta 
Master. On days, for in 
stance, when the 
a peculiar downdraft would prevail 
the S€ hool chimney and unusual pains 
had to be taken with the 
combustion 


who 
upper classroom of 
a huge, pot 
iron 
rusty 
a mite 


those days 


thon certain 


wind was southeast 


stove to insure 
good 

Fortune 
to send Marvy as 
heavy, damp breeze blew in over Hol 
way's Hill, and, as we 
for the 


re idy a 


winter day 
when the 


conspired one 


a substitute 


filed into school 


morning there was al 
taint 
room Naylor 
fixed the 


weather conditions 


session 
gas in the 
had 


with 


odor of coal 
Hatch, the 


drafts in 


janitor, 
accordance 
but Dud soon made 
trip to the 
hod 


Ww here 


his adjustments. First a 
there to pick up a 
coal from the bottom of the bin, 
the accumulated dust of years could be 
scraped in large After this 
had been dumped into the hot firebox 


woodroom, 


quantities 


the pipe damper was opened wide to 


admit the downdraft, the ashpit door 
adjusted to permit air to get at the fire, 
and the feed door buttoned down tight. 

All through opening exercises the 
distressed stove gave out vague warn- 
ings that all was not well in its capacious 
middle. At one point, while the Bible 
was being read, a faint muffled noise 
emanated from the Station Master, but 
the accumulated gas burned off with 
no further incident. During the five 
minutes allotted to a half chapter or 
so of “Nick Carter” there were further 
minor symptoms—the smell of gas grew 
there'd be 
and 


stronger, and occasionally 
a paroxysm, starting in the stove 
traveling up the smoke pipe, rather like 
a reverse peristalsis. 

Exercises over, Mary threw herself 
into the business of seventh grade gram- 
mar. Armed with a pointer, she was 
explaining how to diagram a complex 
sentence when, with a frightening roar 
the venerable stove blew open. The 
doors clanged and the entire pipe col 
lapsed, giving off clouds of black soot. 
The result was so stupendous that we 
scared out of the full en 

And, from ou 
front 


plotters were 
joyment of our prank 
seat, close 
to Mary, we almost sure that the 
which briefly from 
our substi had nothing to do with 
the diagramming of complex sentences. 


vantage point in the 
were 


language issued 





Let ’Em Wear Boots 


4 letter from Dennis Port to the 
Yarmouth Register 50 vears ago stated: 
of these folks who are al- 

their best to spend the 
towns money are to trv to get 
some of it to build hard roads in South 
Dennis and other places in the town. 
I am anything of the kind, and 
so are lots of people just like me. We 
have got many years 
without any such roads, and they are 
new-fangled notion to throw 
If folks don’t like mud, 
house, or wear rub 
talk about good 
from away to live 
don’t do the 
they may 
but they give our 


I see some 


Ways doing 


g ‘ 
going 


against 


along a good 
only a 
money. 
let ‘em stay in the 
ber boots. All this 
roads bringing people 
nonsense. They 
good. Ot 
spend some money 
women folks and make 
them want things thev never heard of 
want to see any 

I hope 
against any 


away 


here 1S 
town any course 


new notions 


before. . . . I don't 
hard 
you will use 


around here. 


vour influence 


roads 


such extravagance. : 





Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


RED CROSS 


March is the month of the annual 
Red Cross drive. Our “Good Citizens 
at Work” article tells about the Junior 
Red Cross 


Special Unit: SPAIN AND NATO 
(pp. 10-15) 


This week's double-barreled unit 
special can be used as a single study 
of the Western European defense situa- 
tion, or as two distinct units: (1) 
NATO’s current problems and_ their 
background (article in news pages on 
the Lisbon NATO Council meeting 
plus “NATO Hits a Snag,” pp. 10-11); 
2) Spain (pp. 12-15). The workbook 
page, p. 22, covers both aspects. Note 
NATO cartoons on news pages and on 
p. 22 
Lesson Assignments 

1. Pages 10-11: (1) How does the 
attitude of the Western Allies toward 
Germany today differ from that im- 
mediately after World War II? (2) 
How do you explain the change in 
ittitude? (3) Why does France fear 
a strong Germany? (4) What will 
Germany's place be in the proposed 
European Army? (5) Mention two 
difficulties facing NATO and _ three 
accomplishments of NATO 

2. Pages 12-13: (1) Summarize 
briefly the resources of Spain’s four 
main geographic regions. (2) Show 
how each of the following is a factor 
in the low standard of living in Spain: 
b) education and health, 
transportation; (e) 


(a wages, 
(c) industry; (d 
farming: (f) mining 

3. Pages 14-15: (1) How did the 
Spanish Civil War of 1936 put Franco 
into power? Why did the U.N 
refuse to accept Spain as a member 
after World War II? (3) In chart form 
summarize four arguments for and 
against admitting Spain as an ally in 
the Western Europe detense system. 


NATO HITS A SNAG (pp. 10-11) 


Illustrative Aids 


Wall map of Europe, W. W. maps 


Preparation 


For student reports: (1) “Ugly 
Threat Behind German Rearmament,” 
Christian Century, 1/16/52. (2) “Mv 
Program for Germany” (Adenauer), 
U.N. World, 2/52. (3) “Democracy’s 
Best Salesmen in Germany,” Collier's, 
2/9/52 
Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think that France has real 
cause to fear a strong Germany? De- 














WHAT’S AHEAD 
March 12, 1952 


Special Unit: Presidential Election— 
So You Want to Be President? 
(mechanics of Presidential nominations 
and elections); Institute of Student 
Opinion Presidential poll; the primary 
system and its weaknesses; Who's Who 
among Presidential candidates 


7 . . . 
Coming Special Units 

Watch this weekly list for revisions 
caused by changing world develop- 
ments.) 
Mar. 19, Distribution, world trade 
Mar. 26, The Communist World 
Apr. 2, Mexico 
Apr. 16, Britain in Middle East 
Apr. 23, Canada and the Seaway 
Apr. 30, Television 
May 5, World food problem 
May 14, Finland and the Olympics 
May 21, Cuba’s 50th anniversary 





fend your point of view. If you were 
a Frenchman, would your answer have 
been any different? Why or why not? 

2. At the end of World War II, the 
Allies deliberately weakened Germany. 
Now we are trying to make Germany 
strong again. How do you explain this 
“turn-about policy”? 

3. Does the record of NATO to date 
failures than 

answer by 


successes? 
citing the 


show more 
Detend vour 
record. 
Activities 

1. Another approach to the lesson 
can be to open it with a panel discus- 
sion on the topic, “What Shall Be 
Germany's Place in the Western Europe 
Defense System?” Panel members 
should bring out the various issues. 
Follow with class discussion 

2. Students should be assigned to 
do the readings for oral reports to en- 
rich the class discussion. Additional re- 
ports can be made on the “Schuman 
Plan” and “Steps Toward European 
Unity.” Check the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature for references and 
the index of past issues of World Week 
(issue of January 23, 1952). 

3. Part of the lesson can include a 
dramatized debate, improvised by a 
few bright students, who assume the 
roles of European leaders, including 
Konrad Adenauer, and a U.S. represen- 
tative, who argue Germany's place in 
the defense system of Europe 

4. A student can be assigned to look 


up the facts of the Franco-Prussian 
War. During the lesson he can give his 
report, combining it with a map talk on 
the Saar, as the class looks at the Saar 
map in World Week 


Summary 

If you had the power of decision, 
what would you do about Germany in 
the European defense system? 


SPAIN’S GEOGRAPHY (pp. 12-13) 
Aim 

To become familiar with the geogra- 
phy of Spain and the problems Spain 
must overcome to raise her standard 
of living. 


Illustrative Aids 
Wall map of Europe and map of 
Spain on page 13 


Preparation 

For student reports: (1) “Spain: 
Dollar-Hungry Fortress,” U. S. News 
8/31/51. (2) “Spain as an Investment,” 
Fortune, 11/51. 


Discussion Questions 

1. As a tourist in Spain, what notes 
might you have placed in your travel 
diary which would have given evidence 
of low living standards in Spain? 

2. If Spain were given a loan of a 
few hundred million dollars, how could 
this money be put to its best use? 


Activities 

1. Have a committee of students 
refer to a text on world history to report 
back to the class on the glory of Spain 
in past centuries. 

2. In the study of Spain’s geography, 
the class can make a chart listing 
Spain’s agricultural wealth, industries, 
and products of mines. 

3. An outgrowth of this lesson could 
be an assembly program or a feature 
lesson. Students can bring to class 
records of Spanish music and costumes 
used on festival days. A little playlet 
could be presented to show customs 
and dancing. 

4. Committees can be assigned to 
prepare bar graphs showing compara- 
tive statistics on U.S. living standards 
and Spanish standards. The text in 
formation and the World Almanac will 
serve as references. Other students may 
want to prepare a product map of 
Spain. 


FRANCO SPAIN (pp. 14-15) 


Preparation 


For student 
Next Ally for America?” 


reports (1) “Spainr 
US. News, 
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7/27/51. (2) Fruitful Expe- 
diency,” Current History, 1/51 
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TOOLS: for 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Distribution and World Trade 
March 19 in World Week 
PAMPHLETS: The Automobile 
Story, no date, free, General Motors Cor 
poration, Public Relations Dept., 3044 
W. Grand Street Detroit, Michigan 
Series of Pamplilets on Electricity, 1950. 
free, General Electric ¢ 
6-221, Schenectady 5 
Trucking Trends — 1950, 1951. free 
American Trucking Association, Inc. 
1424 16th Street. VN. W.. W ishington 6. 
D.C. Pamphlets on the Meat Industry 
1950 American Meat Institute, 59 
East Van Buren Street, Chicago, 5. Illi 
nois. Series of Pamplilets on the Banana 
Industry, 1946, free, United Fruit Com 
pany, Educational Dept., Pier 3, North 
River, New York 16, N. Y. Cavalcade 
of Express, 1951, tree, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Labels in the Spotlight, 
1951, free, G Manufacturers of 
America, In 205 East 42 Street. New 
York 17, N. Y. Pamphlets for Home 
Economic Work and Health and Nutri 
tion Work, no date. free. ¢ 
Service Dept *neral Foods Corpora 
tion, 250 Park A\ New York 17, 
a 2 


ompany, Dept 
N. Y. American 


free, 


onsumer 


nue 


NEW LIFE FOR NEW ENGLAND 
(pp. 18-19) 


Discussion Questions 
1. If you were a business man plan- 
would vou 
locate vour factory in the South or New 
England or somewhere else? Why? 
2 Why has the 
shifted to the South in 


ning to open a_ tactory 


eadership of the 
textile industry 
recent vears? 
3. What solutions do vou think are 


lving the } 


] ] 
nost realistic tor solving the problems 


which the New England region faces? 


The Story of Blue Cross 
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1. Read 
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How 


vour family meet the hospital bills if a 


2. Discussion Vuestion 


member of the family were seriously ill 
TEACHERS 


Trade for Better 
sale or rent, Ency- 
Wilmette 
goods and 
ountries contributes 


FILMS: World 
Living, 17 minutes 
clopaedia Britannica Films 
Ill. How 
services between ¢ 
to the welfare of the world’s peoples. 
Horizons Unlimited, 17 minutes, sale on 
free loan, Film Section, General Motors, 
General Motors Bl v Detroit ¢: Mich. 
highway Transporta- 
tion by Air, 10 minutes, sale or rent 
Association Films, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Air commerce and 
American Portrait 
Association 


the exc hange ot 


transportation 


industry 25 minutes 
American 
Your Service, 25 


Santa Fe Railway 


free Joan Films 
salesmanship. At 
minutes, free loan 
Film Bureau, 80 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. History of the Santa Fe 
freight service. Yes Bananas, 12 minutes 
free loan, United Fruit Company, Edu- 
cational Dept., Pier 3, North River, 
New York 6, N. Y. Life Stream of the 
City, 15 minutes, free Visual Edu 
cation Section, General Electric Co.., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. Importance of 
good city planning. 


loan 


transportation in 


or seriously hurt in an accident? About 
how much would it cost to take care 
of a person who broke his leg? What 
health or hospital insurance does your 
family have? (Explain how the insur- 
ance works, the benefits you get, etc.) 
What is the Blue Cross Plan? How much 
does it cost? Who can belong to Blue 
Cross? What does the Blue Cross Plan 
provide for? How did Blue Cross Plans 
start? What are the advantages of be- 
longing to Blue Cross? How can Blue 
Cross help you? What is the address of 
the Blue Cross Hospital Service Plan in 
this 


arear 


Student Activities 

lL. Make 
to find out which factories, 
etc., use the Blue Cross Plan. 

2. Visit the nearest office of the Blue 
Cross Plan and ask for free pamphlets 
explaining the Use the pam- 
lass and then take them home 
your community 
Blue Cross 


to write 


i survey of the community 


vig offices, 


svstem 
phle ts ini ¢ 
parents If 
office of the 


class secretary 


to vour 
has no local 
Plan, ask 
for free pamphlets from the Blue Cross 
Commission of the American Hospital 
Association, 425 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 11, Illinois.) 

3. Write a one-page theme telling 
what the Blue Cross Plan is and how 
it can help you 

4. Explain how the Blue Cross Plan 
differs from the health insur- 
ance plans sold by insurance companies 


vou! 


Various 


government- 
sponsored health insurance. (Remem- 
ber that Blue Cross is a private non- 
profit organization and that the Plan 
assures the patient the cooperation of 
its member hospitals. ) 

5. Tell how the Blue Cross Plan op- 
erates. (Everybody's subscription fees 
ire put into a pool. When a patient goes 
to the hospital, the bill is sent to the 
Blue Cross Plan headquarters. The bill 
is paid by headquarters. ) 


ind from proposals for 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, P. 22 
I. Swing Your Partner! A. Harry Tru- 
man of U. S. (the “caller”), Konrad Ade- 
nauer of West Germany, Paul-Henri Spaak 
of Belgium (Benelux Robert Schuman 
of France Alcide de Gasperi of Italy, 
Winston Churchill of Great Britain; B 
Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg; (¢ 
Federal Republic of Germany; D. Norway 
Denmark, and Iceland; E. Portugal and 
Canada; F. West Gi Federal Re- 
public of Germany ) 
Il. Pro and Con 1-P, 2-C fl 4-P, 
5-P, 6-C, 7-P, 8-( 
III. Spain's Economic Problems 
2-W, 3-W, 4-S, 5-W, 6-W, 7-W 
IV. NATO Stumbling-Blocks: l-a, 2-b, 
4-b, 5-« 


rnany 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 29-T 
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QUESTION: Is wrestling a good test of mus- 
cular strength? 


ANSWER: Not entirely. Sheer strength is not as 
important to a wrestler as leverage, timing, and 
balance. A man can often overcome a stronger 
opponent by applying his full strength and energy 
in the right way. In Greek mythology Hercules 
defeated Antaeus only by knowing that Antaeus 
lost strength when he could not touch the earth. 


Post- TENS 


Products of General Foods 


Ary A\\ The famous POST Cereals 


Grape-Nuts Grape-Nuts Flakes Post's Wheat Meal Sugar Crisp 


Post Toasties Post's RaisinBran Post's 40% Bran Flakes Post-Tens 


QUESTION: What modern industry began with 
this strange object? 


ANSWER: The flour-milling industry. These 
two fitted stones are called a “quern.” This was an 
early device for grinding wheat and other grains. 
The grain was poured through a hole in the upper 
stone, then a wooden handle was inserted and the 
stone turned. It was later adapted so that it could 
be powered by animals and, about 2,000 years 
ago, by water. 








QUESTION: What “down to earth” breakfast 
helps you keep going strong? 


ANSWER: An energy-rich breakfast that in- 
cludes bread and butter (or fortified margarine), 
cereal,* milk, and fruit or fruit juice. Skipping 
breakfast, or skimping on it, can throw and pin 
you long before the morning is over. Keep going 
strong, keep on balance, get an energy breakfast 
every day! 





Enter Scholastic 
Writing Contest 
sponsored by 
Waterman’s 


Now Brat you can write to 


win. Qualify for one of the 
liberal cash awards offered 
byWaterman’s to encourage 
better writing in schools. 
You don’t have to own 
a Waterman’s to enter the 
Scholastic Writing Contest. 
But writing with one of the 
famous Waterman’s Crusa- 
ders will make it easier to get 
your best thoughts down 
on paper. Remember. .. all 
Waterman’s points are 


Precision-made, 
Hand-crafted, 14 kt. 
Gold Points 


Send for FREE set of rules 
governing Scholastic Writ- 
ing Contest sponsored by 

aterman’s. Scholastic 
Writing Awards, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Visit any good pen coun- 
ter and select one of the five 
swell colors in the Water- 
man’s Crusader display. 
Then write to win. 

.- only ‘ 


Set with matching 
“SELFEED” Pencil, $8.75 
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~ Newsmakers 4 


Two Flying Heroes Lead Air Safety Drive 


“ACE OF ACES” RICKENBACKER 


“FLYING must be made safer,” 
shocked Americans demanded after 
three airplane disasters at Elizabeth, 
N. J. (W.W., Feb. 20, p. 5). 

The first constructive steps came 
(see W.W., Feb. 27 news pages) from 
a hastily-formed National Air Trans- 
port Co-ordinating Committee. Its 
Chairman is a colorful pioneer of the 
U. S. auto and aviation industry— 
Captain Edward Vernon Ricken- 
backer, 61, president and general 
manager of Eastern Air Lines. 

“Eddie” was born in Columbus, 
Ohio. When he was II, his father 
died. The high-spirited youth went 
to work in a glass factory—12 hours 
a day, six days a week—and became 
the main support of his family. At 
16 he got a job in the infant auto 
industry. 

Racing fascinated him. Before 
long he was breaking speed records 
on auto race courses all over U. S. 

In 1917 the U. S. entered World 
War I, fighting against Germany, 
Eddie changed his name from the 
German-sounding “Reichenbacher” 
to “Rickenbacker.” He urged auto 
racers and mechanics to form a flying 
corps 


Before anything was done about 
this plan, he enlisted in the army. 
In France, he was assigned to drive 
the car of Colonel (later General ) 
William Mitchell, one of the pioneers 


Wide World phote 


Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker 


of military aviation. Partly through 
Mitchell’s help, Rickenbacker got 
into flying. 

Flying in the first American air- 
plane unit to see combat, he per- 
sonally shot down 26 planes and two 
balloons. He won the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for attacking seven 
German planes singlehanded and 
shooting down two. 

An “ace” is a flyer who has 
downed at least five enemy planes 
Rickenbacker became known as the 
“ace of aces” for his sensational ex- 
ploits. 

After the war he founded an 
auto manufacturing company, which 
failed. Rickenbacker eventually paid 
off the full $250,000 debt. In 1929 he 
entered the airplane business and 
soon became one of the top men in 
air transportation. 

During World War II the War 
Department asked him for technical 
advice. On a mission over the Pacific 
in 1942 his plane was forced down 
at sea. Seven men survived three 
weeks on a rubber raft. They were 
finally rescued. After two weeks rest, 
Rickenbacker was again making his 
world-wide rounds inspecting U. S. 
air bases. 


EX-STUNT MAN DOOLITTLE 
“JIMMY Doolittle was the first 


man to fly across the U. S. in less 
than a day. He was the first airman 
to “fly blind” (on instruments only ) 
from take-off to landing. He led the 
first U. S. air raid on Japan in World 
War II. He has won more air races 
and set more flying records than any 
man alive. 

Lieut. General James Harold Doo- 
littlke—who has done just about every 
dangerous stunt it’s possible to do in 
an airplane—is now trying to make 
flying safer for everybody. 

President Truman has appointed 
him chairman of~a special commis- 
sion to investigate recent air crashes 
such as the Elizabeth disasters (see 
first column). 

Can safer systems be worked out 
for take-off and landing of planes? 
Should airports be moved farther 
from thickly settled communities? 


a Wide World photo 
Gen. Jimmy Doolittle 


Should civilian and military planes 
use the same flying fields? 

These are some problems the 
President laid in the commission’s 
lap. 

General Doolittle was born in 
1896 in California. While studying 
at Los Angeles Manual Arts High 
School, he won a boxing champion- 
ship and decided to be a prize 
fighter. 

Then he got interested in model 
airplanes. When the U. S. entered 
the first World War, in 1917, he 
enlisted as a flying cadet. Before 
long he began winning a daredevil 
reputation as a “chill ’em and thrill 
‘em” stunt flyer. Between times he 
settled down to serious study and 
by 1925 had earned the Doctor of 
Science degree at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

During World War II he led U. S. 
air forces in the North African and 
Italian invasions. His aides called 
him “the little man who is every- 
where.” Restless, cocky, outspoken, 
he often made a bad first impression 
on the army’s “top brass”—including 
General Eisenhower. But success 
was Doolittle’s “calling card.” Ike 
took Doolittle to command the U. S 
Eighth Air Force for the invasion 
of Europe in 1944. He became the 
only U. S. reserve officer to reach 
the rank of lieutenant general during 
World War II. 

After the war he did a job that 
made him beloved of G.L’s. He 
headed an investigating board that 
proposed reducing the social gap 
between officers and enlisted men. 
One result is that (for the first time 
in U. S. history) enlisted men now 
sit with officers on courts martial. 

Before and after World War II 
General Doolittle carved out a busi- 
ness career with Shell Oil Company. 
He is now a vice-president. 
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Ouick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: U. S. may make defense 
pact with Spain (p. 14). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW 
(pp. 6-8)— NATO meeting at Lisbon approves European 
army, expands defense area in North Africa, plans 50- 
division army in 1952; synthetic drugs from coal tar are 
new weapon against tuberculosis; Red demand for Rus- 
sian truce observers delays Korea peace talks. 


SUPER-SLICER: General Electric Company har- 
nessed the wind to cut extra-thin slices of material for 
microscopic study. The air pocket just ahead of a knife 
blade moving at 818 miles per hour does the actual cut- 
ting, the company says. F 
“CITIZENSHIP DAY”: By resolution of Congress 
last month, the anniversary of the signing of the U. S. 
Constitution on September 17, 1787, will be observed 
hereafter as “Citizenship Day.” It will honor newly- 
naturalized citizens and young people who have just 
reached voting age. This was the purpose of “I Am An 
American Day,” formerly observed on the third Sunday 
in May. The new “Citizenship Day” will replace “I Am 
An American Day.” 


Wide World photo 
HOW DO YOU GET OUT of a plane flying faster than the 
speed of sound, in case something goes wrong? The Navy is 
developing “seat capsules” in which (so it’s hoped) airmen 
can parachute to safety from a damaged plane traveling at, 
say, 1,000 miles per hour. 1.—The flyer presses a foot rest and 
pulls a handle, which folds up the seat into a closed capsule. 
2.—The flyer pulls a ‘retention curtain” over his head, thus 
setting off machinery that throws the capsule out of the plane. 
3.—Side fins keep the capsule from spinning about until, he 
few seconds later, a parachute is 
4.—When it lands, the capsule automatically comes — 
from the parachute. The capsule will float if it lands on 
water. It is made of armor plating and fiberglass. 





STAMP HALED INTO COURT: A Pennsylvania 
trucking company is even more interested than stamp 
collectors in the new stamp shown above. It marks the 
125th anniversary of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
first U. S. railroad that carried both freight and passeng- 
ers (WW. Feb. 6, p. 30). Atlantic Freight Lines, Inc., 
Uniontown, Pa., asked a Federal court to stop the Post 
Office from selling the stamps. Atlantic claimed the 
stamp issue breaks the law by advertising railroad 
freight carriers over other types of transportation. Of 11 
previous stamps honoring U. S. railroads, only one men- 
tioned a specific railroad company. This was a 190] 
stamp picturing the “Empire Express” of the New York 
Central System. 


KING PHILIP? When Queen Elizabeth II succeeded 
to the British throne last month, most people expected 
her to name her husband, Prince Philip, as “prince con- 
sort.” That's the title Queen Victoria gave her husband, 
Prince Albert. Reports say Elizabeth may give Philip a 
brand-new title—“king consort.” (He still would have 
no share in Elizabeth’s official royal duties as monarch 
of Britain. ) 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

CONGRESS TV-RADIO BAN—What do you think of 
Speaker Sam Rayburn’s order forbidding TV and radio 
broadcasting of House of Representatives committee 
hearings? “Raw example of censorship,” cried one Con- 
gressman. “Discrimination against two of the major 
news media,” said House Radio correspondents. On the 
other hand, the American Bar Association, national as- 
sociation of lawyers, condemned TV-radio reporting of 
Congressional investigations as violating a person’s right 
of privacy. Last year millions saw underworld witnesses 
squirm during televised hearings of the Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee. The Senate has not banned 
TV. 


ENDQUOTE: Dr. Solomon V. Arnaldo, director of the 
New York office of UNESCO (the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization), at a 
party held in honor of sons and daughters of ,U. N. 
officials from various nations: “If you and the boy next 
to you each have an apple, and you exchange apples. 
you still have only one apiece. But if you exchange 
ideas with each other, you have two ideas apiece, or 
maybe even more.” 
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Historic NATO Meeting 
Approves European Army 


NATO is growing up. It made his- 
tory at its Lisbon, Portugal, meeting 
last week. 

Here are the most important deci- 
sions reached: 


1. GETTING ORGANIZED 

NATO (the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization) has 12 charter mem- 
bers—the signers of the North At- 
Jantic Treaty drawn up three years 
ago. These 12 are: Belgium, Britain, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, 
Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, and the U. S. 

At the Lisbon meeting, Greece and 
Turkey sat in for the first time as 
new members. 

The conference voted to set up 
NATO’s permanent headquarters in 
the neighborhood of Paris, France. 
Sir Oliver Franks, now Britain’s am- 
bassador to the United States, was 
invited to become first secretary-gen- 
eral of NATO. As such, he would be 
the chief executive official—a sort of 
“civilian Eisenhower.” 

2. PAYING THE BILLS 

“Infrastructure” is a strange new 
word in world affairs. It means the 
barracks, radar screens, 


airfields, 
communication lines, highways, and 
other facilities necessary to an armed 


World 


NewWS IN REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


force. NATO will need about $246,- 
000,000 for “infrastructure.” At Lis- 
bon it was agreed that the U.S. 
should pay 42.8 per cent of the 
total, Britain and France 13.2 per 
cent each, and the other nations less- 
er amounts. 

“Infrastructure” is only one item of 
defense expenses. During the next 
three years the NATO program may 
cost more than $300,000,000,000. 


3. DEFENDING EUROPE 

For the first time General Dwight 
Eisenhower, supreme commander of 
NATO's army, knows what forces 
he can count on. As a “shield against 
aggression,” an army of 50 divisions 
will be created by the end of this 
year, under plans laid at Lisbon. 
This force will be backed by 4,000 
fighting planes and strong naval 
forces. NATO plans to expand the 
army to 90 or 100 divisions by late 
1954. A division usually contains 10 
to 15 thousand men. 


Opiand in Die Volkskrant, Amsterdam (the Netherlands) 


Neighbor Stalin says: ‘WHY DON’T YOU SIT DOWN, IKE?” 


This Dutch cartoonist is saying that the proposed ‘European Army” (see story) 
isn’t yet a dependable ‘‘war horse’’—what with Germany and Italy still limping 
from defeat in World War Il; the French kicking up objections to arming Ger- 
many; Britain refusing to join at all; and the three Benelux countries (Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Luxemburg) still a little doubtful of the whole project. 


4. “EUROPEAN ARMY” 

The 14 NATO powers unanimous- 
ly agreed that a European Army, in- 
cluding West German troops, should 
be established “at the earliest pos- 
sible date.” 

This European Army is to consist 
of military units from six Western 
European nations. The six countries, 
to be known as the “European De- 
fense Community,” are: France, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Lux- 
emburg, and West Germany. All 
these countries except West Ger- 
many are members of NATO. 

Troops from the six countries will 
serve in a united “European Defense 
Force,” wearing the same uniform. 

The European Defense Force will 
be one part of the NATO army un- 
der General Eisenhower's command. 
Another part will consist of troops 
from the United States, Britain, Can- 
ada, Norway, Denmark, Greece and 
Turkey. These latter troops, however, 
will keep their national flags and 
uniforms. 

NATO members have promised to 
aid one another against any aggres- 
sor. At the Lisbon conference, NATO 
agreed also to go to West Germany’s 
aid against an aggressor. West Ger- 
many would likewise help defend 
any NATO member. 

Before the European Defense 
Force is created, the members of the 
European Defense Community must: 
(1) Write a treaty setting up the 
European Defense Force (this treaty 
may be completed within the next 
six weeks); and (2) Have the treaty 
approved by the parliament of each 
of the six member-nations (this may 
take many months). 

The agreement on the European 
Army was made possible through 
concessions to both the French and 
the Germans. To the French, the 
United States and Britain promised 
to continue to keep troops in Europe. 
These forces can see to it that Ger- 
many neither dominates nor deserts 
the European Army. Nor will the 
Germans be permitted to produce 
all types of armaments. The gov- 





erning body of the European Army, 
representing all six nations, will de- 
cide which arms are to be manufac- 
tured by West Germany. 

The Germans were promised an 
indirect voice in NATO. Germany 
will be on an equal footing with the 
other five member-countries in the 
governing body of the European 
Army. This governing body will sit 
in with NATO from time to time 
and take part in its discussions. Talks 
on the future of the Saar, a pre- 
war German territory now under 
French control and desired by Ger- 
many, were promised. (See p. 11.) 


5. THE MEDITERRANEAN 

The NATO area plus West Ger- 
many covers nearly eight million 
square miles, inhabited by more 
than 360,000,000 people. This is 
about one eighth of the world’s 
area and one ninth of the world’s 
population. The NATO area in- 
cludes most of non-Communist Eu- 
rope, including northern Algeria 
(part of France) and important 
Mediterranean islands. 

The Lisbon conference, besides 
welcoming Greece and Turkey, took 
another step to protect “Europe's 
back door’—the Mediterranean re- 
gion. French Morocco and Tunisia, 
two French-controlled regions in 
North Africa, were added to the 
NATO defense area. 

A string of air bases is being de- 
veloped in North Africa. The U. S. 
is spending $500,000,000 for air bases 
in Morocco. 

In Congress last month, an investi- 
gating- committee claimed that the 
Moroccan bases were costing too 
much and were poorly constructed. 
It was charged that $2,000,000 worth 
of material had been stolen and 
$50,000,000 wasted. An Air Force 
official said the Moroccan bases had 
been rushed at all costs for fear the 
air fields would be needed at once. 
It was realized that the air fields 
would cost more than usual to build 
as “urgent” projects. 

A new link in the chain of U.S. 
Mediterranean bases, it is reported, 
will be on Cyprus (see map). The 
British already have a flying field on 
this British-controlled island. This 
base would be enlarged to accom- 
modate big bombing planes. 

NATO completed its historic ses- 
sion in Lisbon on the night of Feb- 
ruary 25. It issued a declaration 
repeating that the organization “was 
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New U.S. air base planned on Cyprus 


(see story) would be near the heart of 
the troubled Middle East; close to new 
NATO members Turkey and Greece; 
within easy flying range of Russia and 
her satellites in Balkans (shaded area). 


forged as a shield against aggres- 
sion. Its first aim is peace and the 
armed strength which is being built 
up by the united efforts of the mem- 
ber nations will be used only for 
the defense of their countries and 
the security of their peoples.” 


New Drug Fights TB 


An inexpensive synthetic drug 
may prove to be a “magic bullet’ 
to conquer tuberculosis—a disease 
that killed 43,000 Americans last 
year. 

Only six other diseases take more 
lives in the U. S. than “TB.” 

About two years ago two drug 
manufacturers ‘developed the new 
medicine from coal tar. Actually, the 
companies produced two closely- 
related drugs which have similar 
effects. One was named Rimifon 
(also called Nydrazid ) and the other 
Marsilid. 

In laboratory tests they killed TB 
germs and brought recovery to mice 
which had the disease. About six 
months ago, doctors at Sea View 
Hospital on Staten Island, New York 
City, began giving the drugs to very 
ill patients who did not respond to 
other treatment. 

Within a few weeks, their temper- 
atures went down to normal. They 
began to eat heartily and gain 
weight. Bed-ridden patients were 
soon walking. 

The medicine comes in pills about 
the size of an aspirin tablet. Two 
drug companies, Hoffman-LaRoche 
and E. R. Squibb & Sons, have asked 
the Food and Drug Administration 
to approve the medicine. If ap- 
proval is granted, the companies 





7 
say they can be turning out = 
supplies by late May or June. 
pills would cost about 50 cents each. 
Some doctors believe the use of the 
drug might cut the cost of treating 
tuberculosis—now close to $3,500 a 
case—to $100. 

What's Behind It: The tuberculo- 
sis germ has been known since 1882, 
when it was identified by a German 
doctor, Robert Koch. Drugs which 
killed TB germs have been found, 
but (except for the new coal-tar 
synthetics) all proved poisofious to 
humans. 

The best treatment has been con- 
sidered to be rest in bed, along with 
collapsing the diseased lung, which 
permits natural healing of the infec- 
tion. This type of treatment, plus use 
of X-rays to detect TB in its early 
stages, has led to an 80 per cent 
drop in the TB death rate in the 
U.S. in the past 50 years. The 
National Tuberculosis Association fi- 
nances research into and treatment 
of tuberculosis through sale of 
Christmas Seals. 

New York County chest surgeons 
warned that the new drugs do not 
repair damage which TB already 
had done to lungs. 

“If these new drugs live up to our 
expectations and kill the tuberculosis 
bacillus [germ], the patient no long- 
er has tuberculosis, but is left with 
a lung abscess [hole or cavity], the — 
treatment of which is often surgical,” 
Dr. J. Maxwell Chamberlain, associ- — 
ate chest surgeon at Bellevue Hospi- ~ 
tal, New York City, said. Chest sur- — 
geons urged patients not to delay © 
operations too long in hope of using 
the new drugs. Such delay, the doc- — 
tors said, could lead to bleeding and 
death from damage already done to 
the lungs by TB. 


Senator on Sing Sheng 


« Ina statement to Scholastic Mag- 
azines, William F. Knowland, Re- 
publican Senator from California, 
declared: “Sing Sheng . . . would be 
a splendid addition to any com- 
munity.” 

He was referring to a 26-year-old 
Chinese who sought to buy a house 
in Southwood, a white residential 
section of South San Francisco, Cal. 
In an informal poll, his prospective 
neighbors voted, 174-28, to disap- 
prove of having the Shengs move 
into the neighborhood. (See last 
week's news pages). 

At a second meeting of South- 





wood people, no further action was 
taken. But it was revealed that 
Southwood already is not an all- 
white community. 

Senator Knowland’s statement fol- 
lows: 

“The unofficial poll, expression of 
174 individuals out of a nation of 
150,000,000 Americans, will be used 
by Communist propaganda agencies 
abroad to offset the value of the 
Voice of America in Asia, the Middle 
East, and Europe. 

“Sing Sheng fought for freedom 
in World War II. He and his wife 
and child could be a splendid addi- 
tion to any community. 

“Here in America we live in a 
goldfish bowl where activity in one 
small area is known immediately by 
newspaper, radio, and television in 
every corner of the nation and 
throughout the world. On various 
occasions the conscience of the na- 
tion has been shocked because we 
do have free speech and a free press 
and radio 

“In the Soviet Union the Iron Cur- 
tain hides the anguish of millions in 
slave labor camps and the widows 
and orphans of the liquidated vic- 
tims of the Communist totalitarian 
system. We must not allow this iso- 
lated incident to negate the humani- 
tarian work done throughout the 
world by the American people and 
> their government. 

“Nowhere in the long history of 
- Russia under the Tsars or the com- 
missars is there anything compar- 
‘ able to the United States action in 
setting up a free and independent 
Philippine Republic or the earlier 
free and independent Cuba nor the 
British action in establishing a free 
and independent India and Pakistan. 
To the contrary, the Soviet Union 
has destroyed the freedom of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia and is fasten- 


ing its hold on the satellite states,” 
Zz 
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United Nations News 





Is Russia “‘Neutral’’? 


At first the U.N. thought the 
Communists were playing a ghastly 
joke in proposing that Russia be one 
of six “neutral” countries to supervise 
a truce in Korea. 

Now this demand seems to be a 
serious stumbling-block to arrang- 
ing an armistice in Korea. 

After a truce is arranged, observ- 
ers would check behind the lines on 
both sides to make sure there is no 
build-up for a new military attack. 
Truce negotiators planned to select 
these observers from six nations 
which are neutral in the Korean war. 
The U.N. proposed Sweden, Switz- 
erland, and Norway as three of the 
nations. The Communists want ob- 
servers from Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Russia. 

None of these six nations have 
forces fighting in Korea. But the 
U.S. does not regard Russia, which 
armed the North Koreans for their 
attack on South Korea in 1950, as a 
truly “neutral” nation. Moreover, the 
U. S. fears that Russia, as a neutral 
observer, might be able to play a 


role in a post Korean conference on 
settlement of other problems in the 
Pacific—including the destiny of 
Formosa. 

The U. N. last week proposed that 
the truce supervisory team be re- 
duced to members from four nations. 
The U. N. offered to drop Norway 
from its list if the Reds would drop 
Russia. The Reds refused. 

Meanwhile, the Reds threw an- 
other dispute into the truce talks. 
They charged that U.S. troops had 
“massacred” a number of North Ko- 
rean civilians who had been held by 
the U.N. in camps on Koje Island, 
off southern Korea. 

Last month 5,900 of these inter- 
nees rioted against 750 American 
guards. They screamed “Kill the 
Americans! They are enemies!” At- 
tempts by the soldiers to restrain the 
mob with bayonets and concussion 
grenades (which are not deadly, but 
stun those close to the blast) were 
futile. When a mob leader tossed 
a homemade grenade at the guards, 
the soldiers fired. The toll: 75 rioters 
dead, 139 wounded; one U.S. sol- 
dier killed, 79 wounded. 


Wide World photo 


THESE TEEN-AGERS helped the United States capture second place (Norway was 


first) in the Winter Olympics last month at Oslo, Norway. 


Tenley Albright, 16, 


Newton Center, Mass. (center); Sonya Klopfer, 17, Long Island City, N. Y. (right); 
and Virginia Baxter, 19, Detroit, Mich. (left) ranked second-fourth-fifth, respectively, 
in woman's figure skating. Andrea Mead Lawrence, 19, Rutland, Vt. (photo on 
news pages, Feb. 13 ssve) took the first places in skiing—the first time an American 
woman ever won two “‘firsts’’ in a Winter Olympics. Other Americans to take first 
places were: Ken Henry, Chicago, 500-meter skating race; Richard Button, Englewood, 


N. J. men’s figure skating. 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
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Teen-age Disaster Fighters 


swooped down on Florida in the 

fall of 1950. Winds screamed 
over Florida’s west coast at 125 miles 
per hour. The hurricane churned up 
giant waves, buffeted buildings, top- 
pled trees, and tore down wires. 

The “Big Blow” hit the town of 
St. Petersburg, Fla., during the La- 
bor Day weekend. Throngs of people 
fled the local beaches in the face of 
the onrushing storm. Panic was in 
the air. 

But the local chapter of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross was ready. Trained 
volunteers snapped into action ac- 
cording to well-prepared plans. They 
set up emergency shelters and can- 
teens. They organized transport and 
communications services. They took 
charge of rescue work. 

By their side were teen-age volun- 
teers of the Junior Disaster Corps. 
One group toiled with sand-bagging 
crews along the storm-pounded 
beaches. They bolstered crumbling 
sea walls, and shored up wind- 
battered buildings. 

Another teen-age team rode with 
the mercy missions of the Red Cross 
Motor Service. They helped evacu- 
ate families stranded by the raging 


A scored ao twisting hurricane 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 27. 


Left to right: Hansi 


Lischka, Tillie Bowth, Mary Jo Githens, 


breakers. A third group carried 
emergency messages for Red Cross 
officials directing disaster work. 


The Girls Help, Too 


At the Red Cross emergency shel- 
ters, girl members of the Junior 
Disaster Corps helped serve up hot 
food to refugees of the storm. Teen- 
agers prepared and served one of 
the meals (for 50 evacuees) without 
any aid from adults. 

During the day the girls organ- 
ized games to keep evacuated chil- 
dren busy and happy. When night 
came, they gathered blankets and 
beds for storm sufferers to sleep in. 

Meanwhile, another group of Dis- 
aster Corps girls handled the tele- 
phone switchboards at disaster head- 
quarters. They took turns serving 
four-hour shifts around the clock 
throughout the hurricane. 

After two days and nights the 
howling winds died down, The skies 
were clear again. St. Petersburg, 
with the skilled aid of its Red Cross 
volunteers, had weathered the “Big 
Blow.” 

Grateful townsfolk congratulated 
the volunteers. The youths of the 
Junior Disaster Corps came in for 
special praise. Father Donohoe, 
priest at a local church, said, “They 


and Anna Mae Bemis—ali 


did one of the finest jobs I've ever 
seen young people do.” Captain F. 
R. Francke, chairman of the Red 
Cross rescue committee, added: “The 
Juniors were well trained and knew 
what to do and how to do it. They 
accepted orders and carried them 
out.” 

The St. Petersburg Junior Disaster 
Corps numbers. about 60 high school 
boys and girls. It's one of many 
Junior Disaster Corps connected 
with Red Cross chapters throughout 
the U. S, Disaster Corps members 
must belong to the Junior Red Cross, 
be at least 14 years of age, and be in 
the last three years of high school. 


Training Courses 

To win membership in the Corps, 
you must pass stiff Red Cross courses 
in first aid, life saving, and many 
kinds of disaster work. Said 17-year- 
old Bob Metzger, chairman of the 
St. Petersburg Corps at the time of 
the hurricane: “Our thorough train- 
ing made it possible for us to serve 
effectively in a serious situation.” 

Helping in time of disaster is only 
one activity of the American Junior 
Red Cross. 

In Louisville, Ky., members pack 
bottles of donated blood into ship- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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TEEN-AGERS of St. Petersburg, Florida, operate telephone switchboards and food canteens when disaster strikes. 


16 years old. 





NATO Hits 
a Snag 


Where does Germany fit 


in European defense plans? 


N OLD ghost is haunting the 
A defenders of free Europe. 
This specter from the past is 
the century-old rivalry between 
France and Germany. 

In 1870-71 Frenchmen fought Ger- 
mans in the Franco-Prussian War. 
Their sons and grandsons fought 
again in 1914-1918 in the muddy 
trenches of the first World War. 
And the sons of the Frenchmen and 
Germans of World War I fought 
again in World War II. 


“How can we prevent another war* 


with the Germans?” To Frenchmen, 
that is perhaps the most important 
of all questions. 

“How can we become a full- 
fledged nation again—equal to every 
other nation?” To many Germans— 
defeated and disarmed in World 
War II-—that is the most important 
of questions. 
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YANKS IN BRITAIN: These troops in England are 


INP phote 
among 


thousands of G.1.‘s who form part of NATO‘s army in Europe. 


“How can we turn Germany, our 
war-time enemy, into an ally?” To 
NATO (the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization) that is a vital ques- 
tion. 

The recent flare-up of suspicion 
between France and Germany threat- 
ened to upset the NATO program 
for arming Europe against commu- 
nism. 


THE BACKGROUND 


Let’s look into the background of 
this problem. 

World War II ended seven years 
ago. Nazi Germany collapsed. The 
first job facing the victorious allies 
was to make sure that the Germans 
wouldn't fight again. 

The German army was disbanded. 


Nazi leaders were arrested. Ger- 
many was divided into U. S., Brit- 
ish, French, and Russian occupation 
zones. France also took control of 
the Saar (see map, p. 11) and ar- 
ranged a long-term French lease to 
the Saar’s coal mines. 

Then there was a “change of at- 
mosphere” in Europe. The Russians 
began gobbling up eastern Europe. 
East Germany, the Russian occupa- 
tion zone, was remolded into a Com- 
munist country. In France, Italy, and 
other Western European countries, 
powerful Communist parties threat- 
ened to overthrow the government. 

The U. S. decided it could not af- 
ford to see Communists take over 
Western Europe (see chart below). 
But the Western European nations— 


Some Reasons Why the U. S. Helps Defend Europe from Going Communist 


Chart by Frank Ronan—data from Mutual Security Agency 
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war-weary and exhausted—lay al- 
most helpless in Russia’s path. The 
U. S. Army, demobilizéd after World 
War II, was a shadow of its former 
self. 

The U. S. and Western Europe set 
out to strengthen themselves against 
communism. 

(1) U. S. aid to Europe: Under 
the Marshall Plan (European Recov- 
ery Program) the U. S. provided 
12% billion dollars for food, clothing, 


tools, fertilizer, and raw materials to ° 


get Europe's production going again 

(2) Rearmament: The U. S. be- 
gan to build up its armed forces 
again. We increased production of 
weapons and war goods. In 1949 we 
signed the North Atlantic Treaty. 
This is a promise that the U. S., Can- 
ada, and most of Western Europe 
(Germany isn’t included) will act 
together in case of an attack on any 
of them. Under NATO, armed forces 
to defend Western Europe are being 
created. U. S. General Dwight Eisen- 
hower is NATO commander. The 
U. S. is sending arms to Europe un- 
der the Mutual Security Act. 

(3) European unity: Many Eu- 
ropeans think their small countries 
must form some sort of union in or- 
der to be strong enough to survive. 

There are plans for economic 
union—like the Schuman Plan for 
combining the coal and steel indus- 
tries of Germany, France, Italy, and 
the Benelux countries. There are 
plans for military union—like the 
“European army” plan for a joint 
army of the same six countries. There 
are plans for an over-all government 
—like the proposal of General Eisen- 
hower for a constitutional conven- 
tion to create a Western Suropean 
government. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT GERMANY? 


Where does Germany come in? 

The Russian zone of Germany has 
been completely cut off from West 
Germany. But the British, French, 
and U. S. occupation zones have 
been combined into the Republic of 
Germany. 

The Republic of Germany has 
more people than any other nation 
on the continent of Western Europe. 
It can produce more coal and steel 
than any other nation of continental 
Europe. As large buyers and sellers 
of goods, the Germans are important 
to all their neighbors. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Map from New York Times 


Storm Center: THE SAAR 


ERMANS call it the “Saar.” French- 

men call it “La Sarre.” And they 

both want it. It has changed hands be- 
tween them five times in 150 years. 

On a map of Europe, it’s a scrap of 
territory hardly bigger than a pinhead. 
(It’s smaller than Rhode Island in 
area.) But it’s a key region of Europe 
in economic importance. 

Nearly a million people live in the 
Saar—one of Europe’s most crowded 
regions. Smoky factories and grimy coal 
mines .are the chief sights. The central 
Saar is practically one big chunk of 
coal. Before World War II the Saar 
was Europe’s third largest coal-produc- 
ing region. 

Saar coal and the iron of nearby Lor- 
raine go together like ham-'n’-eggs. 
Both Lorraine and the Saar use each 
other's coal and iron to make steel. Ger- 
many also uses some Saar coal. 

Before World War I the Saar was 


ae 
part of Germany. After that war the 
victorious Allies gave the Saar mines to 
France. The League of Nations (the 
“U.N.” of days before World War II) 
set up an international commission to 
rule the Saar. 

In 1935 the Saarlanders voted over- 
whelmingly to rejoin Germany. They 
were allowed to do so. Germany bought 
the coal mines from France. 

After World War II France occupied 
the Saar and set up a separate govern- 
ment there. This government gave 
France a long-term lease to the mines. 

The Western Allies plan to decide 
the Saar’s future at the time when a 
peace treaty with Germany is written. 
But that may be far in the future. By 
then, the Germans fear, the Saar will 
be already a separate country—a sort of 
French satellite. The Germans want the 
Saar question settled NOW. (See ar- 
ticle.) 
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Spain’s Geography 


Europe’s 
Outer Room 


Philip Gendreau 


Donkeys, mules, and oxen are Spain‘’s chief means of 
transportation. This donkey is carrying a load of cork. 


PAIN — Europe’s “outer room” 

- that juts into the Atlantic toward 

America—is sometimes called a 
“continent in miniature.” 

It seems like a continent, first of 
all, because of its “separate-ness.” 

A lofty, jagged wall cuts off the 
Iberian peninsula (which Spain and 
Portugal occupy) from the rest of 
Europe. This wall is the Pyrenees 
range of mountains—250 miles long 


} and up to 11,000 feet high. 


Spain seems like a continent, too, 
because of its variety. Europe's “out- 
er room” is partitioned off into sev- 
eral small “rooms,” by mountain 


} chains that run every-which-way. 
) Deep-gorged rivers split up the land 


stilkgmore. 

Spain has four main regions: 

1. The Northern Coast. This is 
something like our Pacific Northwest. 
Sea breezes from the Atlantic carry 
in much rain. Trees thrive in the 
well-watered soil. Here are Spain's 
main forests. In the lowlands, farm- 
ers raise corn and. potatoes (brought 
to Europe from the Americas by 
early Spanish explorers). Here most 
of Spain’s iron and much of its coal 
is dug. 

2. The Eastern Coast. Here 
Spaniards bask in a climate like 
Southern California’s. Summers are 


SPAID 


warm and rainless. Winters are mild 
and moist. This is Spain’s “garden 
region.” Crop failures are almost un- 
known. Farmers terrace the hillsides 
to get more level land for crops. They 
irrigate with water carried. from 
mountain streams through canals 
built centuries ago. Big crops of rice, 
sugar cane, bananas, vegetables, 
fruits, nuts, figs, dates, and grapes 
ripen in the warm sunshine. Spain 
produces more oranges and lemons 
than any other European nation. 
Many are sold abroad. 

3. The Guadalquivir Valley. At 
Spain’s southwestern corner, the 
Guadalquivir River pours into the 
Atlantic. It’s the only river in Spain 
deep and peaceful enough to be 
used for shipping. Ocean ships can 
sail upstream as far as Seville, 60 
miles from the sea. Along the Gua- 
dalquivir is Spain’s biggest river val- 
ley. Here flourishes the spongy- 
barked cork tree. Spain and Portu- 
gal produce most of the world’s cork. 
Olive trees also abound. Spain turns 
out half the world’s olive oil. Span- 
iards spread cheap olive oil on their 
bread in place of costly butter. They 
drink goat’s milk instead of cow’s 
milk. Goats thrive better than dairy 
cattle in Spain’s dry climate. Spain is 
one of the driest countries in Europe. 

4. The Central Plateau. There 
are pleasant lands around the edge 
of the “miniature continent” of Spain. 
But the great heart of the country is 
a harsh place. Central Spain is a 
platform of land more than 3,000 


feet above the sea. Here it is scorch- 
ing-hot in summer, bone-chilling in 
winter. There's not much rain—but 
enough for vast grasslands where 
millions of sheep and cattle graze. 
Spain is one of the world’s important 
wool-producing nations. On this pla- 
teau live half of Spain’s 28,000,000 
people. 

Last month, on a visit to Spain, 
Reporter Anne O’Hare McCormick 
of the New York Times crassed this 
central plateau. Here is her descrip- 
tion: 

“The great plateau is by turns a 
prairie as flat and empty as the Da- 
kotas, a vast country of dwarf pines, 
a field of rock that looks as if moun- 
tains have been smashed to bits. 

“Considerable new construction is 
visible in the towns—houses, fac- 
tories, lumber mills—but the villages 
are often as poor and primitive as 
Arab villages. The land is curiously 
lonely. Although the main highway 
from the frontier parallels the rail- 
road most of the way, not a single 
motor vehicle except a bus appeared 
on the road until it reached the out- 
skirts of Madrid. Even wooden carts 
were few. 

“The contrast with the capital is 
spectacular. Madrid is more like an 
American city than any other place 
in Europe. Bustling with business, 
ablaze with neon lights, jammed 
with motor traffic, the Gran Via was 
a glorified Main Street on Saturday 
night. 

“The color of Spain is black—wo- 
men in black robes, men wearing 
black arm-bands—mourning for the 
dead of the civil war [see p. 13). 

“This is a surface impression. The 
story, of course, is in what lies un- 
derneath.” 

For a look “underneath,” read on. 





Spain’s *“‘Down-at-the-heel”’ 
Production System 


WAGES 

A textile worker earns 43 cents a 
day; a miner, 46 cents; a carpenter, 
52 cents. Recently the magazine 
Business Week called Spanish wages 
“the lowest in Western Europe.” 


EDUCATION AND HEALTH 


According to U. N. figures, one in 
four Spaniards can’t read ‘or write. 
The nation has only about 1,500 high 
schools (about as many as New York 
State). The tuberculosis rate in Spain 
is one of the highest in the world. 


INDUSTRY 
Spain’s factories could turn out 20 


per cent more goods with present 
equipment, but power and raw ma- 


terials are scarce. Frequently the 
rivers dry up and hydroelectric pow- 
er is cut off. Industrial output is ris- 
ing. But it’s still a long way from 
what it was before the civil war of 


1936-39. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The U. S. has one passenger car 
for every three persons. Spain has 
one for every 460. Spain has only 
about 7,000 miles of paved road. 
Spain’s railways (10,500 miles—one 
fourth as much as France) greatly 
need repair. 


FARMING 


About two out of three Spaniards 
make their living from the soil. Most 
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of them sow and harvest by hand. 
Many plow with forked sticks pulled 
by oxen or mules. Spain’s chief crop 
is wheat. Wheat yield per acre is less 
than half that in neighboring France. 
Spain's population is 5,000,000 more 
than it was before the civil war of 
1936-39. Partly because of a series 
of drought years in the late 1940s, 
farm output has been less than be- 
fore the civil war. In 1951 Spain had 
a good harvest, for a change. But 
Spain must import food even in good 
times. Much of the land is barren 
and dry 


MINING 


The Spanish mine some coal and 
iron, but it’s of poor quality and not 
enough to fill the nation’s needs. 
Most of Spain’s mineral deposits lie 


untouched. Spain has no oil wells. ~ 


She produces mercury and wolfram 
(see p. 15). 


Newsweek — Magill 
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- Franco Spain: 


‘ 


- 
: 


NEW ALLY FOR U.S.? 


GC Spain was a super-power 
in world affairs. 

She was the richest and most pow- 
erful nation in Europe. Her empire 
encircled the world. Her flag waved 
over large parts of the Americas, 
Africa, Asia, and Europe. Her navy 
was “queen of the seas.” 

That was four centuries ago. 

Spain’s glory gradually faded. 
Wars, invasions, misrule, and revolts 
drained away her strength. 

Today Spain is one of Europe's 
poorest countries. All that is left of 
her empire are a few islands (the 
Balearics and the Canaries) and 


} some scraps of territory in Africa 


(Spanish Morocco and a couple of 
West African colonies. ) 

Boss of Spain is General Francisco 
Franco. His title is Chief of State. 
Spaniards call him El Caudillo (The 


Leader). He is prime minister, com- 


& mander of the army, and head of 
© Spain’s only political party, the Fa- 
» lange. 


How did Franco climb to the top? 


CIVIL WAR 


In 1931 Alfonso XIII, Spain’s last 
king, fled the country. The Spanish 


‘people set up a republic. The Re- 


public made some drastic changes in 


Spanish life. 


Nearly all Spaniards are Roman 
Catholics. The Church has long held 
an important place in education and 
political affairs. The Republic took 
possession of Church property and 
ended Church control over educa- 
tion. The government also 
planned to divide up large estates 
among poor farmers. 

The Republic’s backers included 
Socialists, Anarchists, Communists, 
trade unionists, and most of the lib- 
eral groups in Spain 


new 


But many Spaniards hated the new’ 


Republic. Army leaders, wealthy 
landowners and _ industrialists, and 
noble families wanted to have a king 
again. They opposed the land re- 
form plans. They wanted the Church 
to have its traditional place in Span- 
ish life. 

The two sides struggled for power. 


A number: of political leaders on 
both sides were murdered. Many 
churches were burned. Riots and dis- 
order became everyday events. 

In July, 1936, military leaders 
launched a revolt to overthrow the 
Republic. General Franco became 
their leader. For three years, bitter 
civil war raged across Spain. A mil- 
lion Spaniards perished. War laid 
waste the land. 

Outsiders joined in. Dictator Mus- 
solini of Italy sent troops to fight for 
Franco. Dictator Hitler of Nazi Ger- 
many sent pilots, planes, and equip- 
ment to help Franco. Soviet Russia 
aided the republican side. Volun- 
teers from the U. S. and 51 other na- 
tions organized the “Abraham Lin 
coln Brigade” and fought for the Re- 
public. 


Franco’s men won the war in 1939. 


‘Franco took charge of the en 
») 


ment. He abolished the Republic. He 
restored Church property and priv- 
ileges which the Republic had taken 
away. Many political opponents were 
marched off to jail. Government cen- 
sors took control of newspapers and 
radio. 

Spain stayed out of World War II. 
But Franco supplied Nazi Germany 
and fascist Italy with metals for mak- 


Wide World photo 
FUTURE TEEN-AGE KING? Franco has 
promised that Spain will some day have 
a king again. Franco's “candidate” is 
reported to be Prince Juan Carlos, 14 
(above), grandson of the late Alfonso 
XIll, Spain's last king. Franco would 
continue to rule as Spain’s regent. 


SPAID 


ing weapons. He permitted their 
warships and submarines to use 
bases in Spain. He sent thousands of 
Spaniards (so-called “volunteers” ) to 
fight with the Germans against the 
Russians. But Spain didn’t declare 
war on anybody. 

At the end of World War II, Fran- 
co Spain had scarcely a friend in the 
family of nations. The United Na- 
tions didn’t want her as a member. 
The U.N. frowned on Spain because 
she had “played ball” with Germany 
and Italy during the war, and be- 
cause of Franco’s dictatorial rule. 
The U. N. asked its‘members to cal] 
their ambassadors home from Spain. 
The U. S. and many other nations 
did so. 


“COLD WAR” 


Frauco sat tight, while the world 
showed its disapproval of his regime. 
Meanwhile the world situation was 
cha:.ging. Russia grabbed control of 
Eastern Europe. Western Europe 
and the U. S. began working to- 
gether to block Communist aggres- 
sion. Many people said: “How about 
Spain? Wouldn't she be a useful ally 
against the Reds?” 

Two years ago the U. S. Congress 
approved a plan to send $62,500,000 
worth of Marshall Plan aid to Spain. 
The U. N. Assembly: said it was all 
right for member nations to send 
ambassadors to Spain again. The 
U. S. sent Franco an ambassador for 
the first time since 1945. 

Last summer a U. S. military mis- 
sion went to see Franco. The mission 
wanted to find out whether Spain 
would cooperate in defense against 
communism 

Congress approved giving Spain 
more aid. 

In the past few weeks talk has 
arisen of a defense agreement be- 
tween Spain and the United States. 
Under such a plan—if it is adopted— 
the U. S. would help Spain with 
money and materials, and in return 
Spain would help to defend free 
Europe. 

On New Year’s Day of 1952 Fran- 
co said: “Thanks both to God and 
the tenacity of the Spaniards, the sun 
of our hopes begins to shine in the 
world.” 
































Shoemaker tn Chicago Daily News 


How necessary is Franco te European defense? 


Thomas in Detroit News 


How much will it cost to make Franco an ally? 


Do We Need Franco in European Defense? 


YES! 


1. We can depend on Franco 


to FIGHT COMMUNISM. 


He has already fought the Com- 
munists. He fought both the Russian 
and Spanish variety of Reds in the 
Spanish civil war of the 1930s—and 
won. Probably he saved Spain from 
going Communist. 

Maybe Franco is a dictator. But, 
as the saying goes, “the enemy of our 
enemy is our friend,.whether we 
like him or not.” The U. S. is already 
sending aid to Tito of Yugoslavia. 
Tito is not only a dictator but a 
Communist besides, even if he has 
quarreled with Stalin. Franco at least 
is anti-Communist. Why not make 
use of Franco as best we can? 


2. Franco has LARGE ARMED 
FORCES. 

Spain’s armed force is one of the 
largest in Europe. Franco keeps 
about 400,000 Spaniards under arms. 
In time of war, Spain could mobilize 
another 400,000. Spanish officials say 
they could put up to 2,000,000 sol- 
diers in the field. Franco also has a 
sizeable air force and navy. 





Unusual words in this issue ore defined end 
pronounced on page 27. 


A PRO-CON DISCUSSION 


3. Spain is a FORTRESS FOR 
EUROPE. 


The forbidding Pyrenees wall 
makes Spain a natural fortress 
against land attack in Europe. The 
West's forces might be able to hold 
out in Spain even if Communists 
captured the rest of Europe. From 
Spanish airfields, the West’s planes 
could provide air cover for NATO 
forces in Europe. Spain's harbors are 
less exposed to air attack than other 
parts of Europe because Spain is so 
far from the Communist zone. 


4. Spain has STRATEGIC MA- 
TERIALS. 


Spain leads the world in produc- 
ing mercury (used to make explosive 
caps for shells and ammunition). 
Spain’s wolfram deposits yield tung- 
sten to toughen armor plate. 


NO! 
l. Franco is an ENEMY OF 
DEMOCRACY. 


Franco is a dictator. He permits no 
freedom of speech or religion in Spain. 
Political opponents are likely to land 
in jail. If we take Franco into the 
European defense system, we will 


strengthen him and help him stay in 
‘power. France and Britain, our chief 
allies, don’t want to have to work 
side-by-side with his regime. Don't 
forget that Franco sympathized with 
our enemies, Nazi Germany and 
fascist Italy, in World War II. 

You can’t compare helping Tito 7 
with helping Franco. By helping © 
Tito, we divide the enemy's camp. 
By helping Franco, we divide our” 
own. : 


2. His armed forces are really 
WEAK. 


Spain’s artillery and tanks are “mu- 
seum pieces” made two or three dec- 
ades ago. Franco wouldn't dare put 
guns into the hands of 2,000,000 
Spaniards. Too many of them fought 
against him during the Spanish civil 
war, and they might rebel. Spain’s 
navy has 30 warships. They have 
little armor and no radar and other 
modern equipment. The Spanish air 
force has fewer than 250 planes in 
shape to fly. All are out-dated. 


3. We don’t NEED Spain. 


We already have better air-fields 
than Spain’s. They're located where 
we need them—close to the danger 


(Continued on page 20) 





She Takes 
to 
the Air 


HE likes people and meets lots of 

them. She’s young and attractive— 
she wears a smart new uniform—and 
her work takes her to distant and 
fascinating places. Who is this happy 
career girl? She’s airline stewardess 
Thelma Detwiler. 

Thelma Detwiler was born in Har- 
risburg, Pa., in 1926. In 1944 she 
graduated from a private school in 
Pittsburgh and then went to Michi- 
gan State College for two years. 
After she left Michigan State, Thel- 
ma went to Harper Hospital in De- 
troit, Michigan,- for a_ three-year 

: course in nurses’ training. She gradu- 
? ated in February, 1950. That March, 
4 she passed the state examination and 
| became a registered nurse. 

“I knew by that time that I wanted 
to be an airplane stewardess,” Thel- 
*ma told us, “so I applied for a job 
tat the Detroit office of the United 
) Air Lines. I was sent to United’s Chi- 
*cago office for a job interview. Two 

weeks later I was accepted for the 
job and sent to the United Air Lines 
Stewardess School in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, for three weeks’ training.” 


Basic Training 


At the Stewardess School, Thelma 
took a stiff course with daily quizzes 
on the subjects she studied. She 
studied the theory of flight and 
learned how to recognize different 
airplanes so that she could answer 
passengers’ questions. She. was 
trained to greet and check in pas- 
sengers, serve meals, take care of 
routine first-aid cases, etc. 

Thelma’s first assignment was to 
fly from Salt Lake City, Utah, to San 
Francisco and Seattle. Later in 1950, 
Thelma was transferred to Denver 
where she flew aboard DC-3’s to Salt 


Lake City and on DC-6’s to Chicago, 
New York City, and Washington. On 
other flights, she flew to San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

As Thelma Detwiler told us about 
her work as a stewardess, we noticed 
how well she met the requirements 
for her job. Stewardesses must have 
pleasing personalities and appear- 
ances and be in their twenties. Usu- 
ally a stewardess is requested to give 
up her job when she marries. Girls 
who are registered nurses are pre- 
ferred. All applicants must be in ex- 
cellent physical condition. Girls with 
some college education and business 
experience are also hired. But a girl 
without a nurse’s degree will find 
that competition for stewardess jobs 
is keen. 

“Girls who would like to become 
airline stewardesses should go out 
for as many activities in high school 
as possible,” Thelma said. “They 
should become good conversational- 
ists so that they're at ease in talking 
to passengers. Studying literature, 
art, music, and history helps you to 
talk intelligently. 

“Experience in working with peo- 
ple is important,” Thelma continued. 
“Girls can get this experience by 
waiting on table in restaurants, clerk- 
ing in stores, working at resorts.” 


On the Job 


“What are your duties during a 
flight?” we asked. 

“Right now I'm stationed in New 
York City with flights to Chicago, 
Omaha and Seattle,” Thelma an- 
swered. “I arrive at LaGuardia Air- 
port at 7:30 on the morning of a 
flight and report to the dispatcher 
to get the plane’s number. Then I 
find out how many passengers there'll 
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A Career Club Feature 


AT TH 
Stewardess Thelma Detwiler 
boards a United Air Lines plane 
as she begins another day’s 
work in “the wild blue yonder.” 


be. I board the plane at 8:00 a.m. 
and the first stewardess and I check 
the stewardess’ kit, the baby kit, and 
the bathrooms. Then we check to 
make sure that there are enough 
meals for the passengers. 

“As the passengers start coming 
aboard, the first stewardess greets 
them at the door and I—as second 
stewardess—seat them and help them 
lang up their coats. Isee that the 
safety belts are fastened and that no 
one smokes. Then I collect the tickets 
and answer passengers’ questions. 
We pass out magazines, and coffee 
if the passengers want it. Soon after 
we leave the ground, we usually 
serve the first meal. 

“Aside from our regular services, 
we must be prepared to meet many 
special requests which may develop 
during the trip. Finally, as the plane 
comes in for a landing, I pass out the 
passengers’ coats and also gum and 
mints. Then I give passengers gate 
passes if they are returning to the 
plane after the stop.” 

Thelma Detwiler started her job 
as a stewardess at $185 a month. She 
got a $10-a-month raise at the end 
of six months and another $10 raise 
at the end of the first year. At the 
end of the second year, she'll receive 
another $10 raise. She flies about 85 
hours a month and receives extra 
pay for all hours over 60 which she 
flies in any one month. 

In New York City, Thelma lives 
with her mother in a small studio 
apartment. When she’s out of town, 
her room and board are paid for by 
United Air Lines. 

If you're interested in a career in 
aviation, you should subscribe to one 
or two good aviation magazines such 
as Skyways (444 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
17), Flying (185 N. Wabash, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill.) or Flight (Box 750, Dal- 
las 1, Tex). Girls interested in be- 
coming stewardesses will enjoy Mary 
F. Murray's new book, Skygirl— 
(Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1951). See 
also the sections on aviation in Occu- 
pational Outlook Handbook, Bulletin 
No. 998, 1951 edition (Supt. of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
—WILLIAM FaveL, Vocational Editor 





“x Q. I’ve been 
© dating a girl for 
three months. I 
always seem to 
be in trouble with 
her parents be- 
cause I stay too 
late or because I 
come to her house 
too often. I like 
Gay Head this girl and her 
family very much and don’t want 
them to dislike me. What should I 
do? 


A. Your first objective should be 
to persuade her parents that you are 
sincere and trustworthy. Don’t be 
afraid to show them your serious 
side. Devote at least an hour some 
evening to talking to them about 
your interests—school, books, movies, 
the radio—your plans for the future 
or your serious goals in life. 

When you leave to go out on a 
date, tell them exactly where you're 
going and when you'll be back. You 


might say, “We're going to the 
movies, Mr. and Mrs. Smith. We'll 
be back by 11 o'clock, if that’s all 
right with you.” Then keep your 
word, If you're delayed in getting 
home, insist that your friend call her 
parents to explain why. And instead 
of just “dropping in” to see Shirley, 
try telephoning her first to ask if it’s 
convenient for you to visit. 

Talk to your girl frankly about 
this problem. Explain to her that you 
don’t always know when to leave— 
that if you leave too early, she’s 
likely to think that you didn’t have 
a good time; that if you leave too 
late, her parents will object. Then 
you can decide together what “rules” 
you'll abide by. 


Q. My problem is that of getting 
boys to date me.I get along very 
well with the boys in school, and 
have no trouble talking to them; yet 
I sit at home alone every Saturday 
night. What can I do to spark up 
their dating interest? 


A. Did you ever stop to think that 
boys may feel exactly as you do— 
that for them the words “Would you 
like to go out with me on Saturday?” 
are ten of the hardest words in the 
English language to say? Of course, 
the girl can’t say the ten little words 
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herself, but she can supply the right 
“atmosphere.” And one good way to 
create atmosphere is to have a party! 

Have you given a party lately? 
Well then, why not? Round up your 
girl friends and get a party started 
You'll be surprised at the number of 
boys who'll be glad to come. Many 
boys, apparently, have no definite 
plans for Saturday nights, either! 

While you're making arrangements 
for this party, set aside a little time 
to take stock of yourself. Are you 
able to talk about the latest movies, 
current popular records, and sports? 
Do you know how to dance? Do you 
go to school mixers? Do you belong 
to a school club? Do you have a 
hobby? Do you read a newspaper 
every day? Do you wear your hair in 
an attractive way? Are your clothes 
neat and becoming? ‘ 

“Yes” answers to these questions 
will suggest that you’re the kind of 
person anyone would like to spend a 
Saturday night with. It’s also a good 
idea to look around at the girls who 
date frequently and study them ( you” 
won't copy them, of course). You'll” 
probably discover that these girls are” 
casual, friendly, and genuinely inter- 
ested in such things as sports, hob- 
bies, news, and music. And the boys, 
as a result, are interested in them. 





Guest or Pest? 


“What'll we do tonight?” Pete 
asked his friends. “We've seen the 
movie and I haven't any money for 
gas, so we can’t take a ride.” 

“I know where there’s a party,” 
Warren suggested. “Carol Summers 
is giving one tonight.” 

“Don’t know her,” 
gloomily. 

“Haven't been invited,” Pete mut- 
tered. 

“So what?” Warren asked. “Are 
you going to let a few things like 
that stop you from having a good 
time? This isn’t the first party I've 
crashed. Come on, there’s nothing to 
it,” he urged. 

o- 


Sam said 


om 


1. If you were Sam or Pete, would 
you follow Warren’s suggestion? 


2. Why do people crash parties? 
Because they're under the influence 
of a strong personality and are afraid 
not to go along with the crowd? 
Because they think that no one will 
object to a few uninvited guests? 
Because they're bored and have 
nothing else to do? Because they 
have no pride in themselves or their 
behavior? Because they’re hurt and 
angry about not having been invited? 

8. What can a hostess (or host) 
do if someone tries to crash her 
party? Refuse to answer the door 
bell? Call for the help of a parent to 
tell the “crashers” to be on their way? 
Good-naturedly invite them in? In- 
vite them back some other time? 
Explain that there aren’t enough re- 
freshments for any more guests? 
What would you do if you were the 
person giving the party? 

4. If someone crashes a party, will 
the hostess and other guests be 
amused at him? Do you think a com- 
pulsory course in manners for high 
school students would end this prob- 
lem? Or should the community pro- 
vide more school, church, and com- 


a 
i 
munity-sponsored parties, dances, — 
etc.? How do you meet the problem ” 
of “nothing to do tonight”? : 
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YOU are invited to submit prob- 


tor, World W eek, 351 Fourth Ave., 


; 
lems for this column. Write: Edi- ; 
New York 10, N. Y. : 
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Yankee spirit and Yankee enrerprise are keeping 


New England from becoming a museum of traditions 


O SECTION of the United States 
N contributed more to the shaping 

of our American way of living 
than did New England. It New 
England that sparked the American 
fight for independence, that set our pat- 
terns of democratic government, that 
gave us our first great writers and 
thinkers, that laid down standards in 
education architecture and com- 
merce. 

But what of 
year 1952? 

How is she faring in the economic 
matters that are important in the day- 
to-day living of her citizens? Accord- 
ing to the economists, this question 
may be answered in ways that contra- 
dict each other. 

New Englanders today have more 
money in the bank, better homes, more 
radios and television sets than Ameri- 
cans in most other areas. The six New 
England states—Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Maine—make up only 
about two per cent of the United States 


was 


and 


New England in the 


Federal Security Agency 
New England's famous shoe industry has 
declined since World War |. Most of the 
area’s economy has been built around 
only two industries—textiles and leather. 


in area, but they take in six per cent of 
the national income 


New England’s Problems 


The contradiction is that New Eng- 
land, despite all its riches and well- 
being, has severe economic problems. 
She has not been growing so fast as the 
rest of the United States. Between 1919 
and 1947, the last “normal” economic 
year, employment throughout the U. S. 


rose by more than four million. But it 


dropped by 30,000 in New England. 

During 1948 and 1949 a business re- 
cession hit New England far harder: 
than it did any other section of the 
country. Last year the number of jobs 
in New England industries dropped 
again, by about 17,000. New England- 
ers fear they will be in for a real shump 
once the Government rearmament pro- 
gram, which helps to keep up our stand- 
ard of living, comes to an end 

For some time now, economists have 
been trying to find reasons for New 
England’s economic problems. Last 
summer a committee of seven New Eng- 
landers, appointed by President Tru- 
man’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
completed a study of the situation. As 
the committee sees it, these are the 
major reasons for New England’s 
problems: 


Resources 

New England has none of the raw 
materials so essential to modern indus- 
trial life—iron, coal, oil, or other min- 
erals. Her land is rocky and hilly, poor 
for farming. 


Location 

As the West was opened up after 
Colonial days, New England’s sources 
of raw materials, as well as her markets, 
kept moving farther away. Today, situ- 
ated as she is in the northeast corner of 
the United States, New England pays 
high transportation costs. For example, 
because of the distance from the nearest 
steel-making center. steel costs about 
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$15 a ton more in New England than 
it does in other areas. 


Age 

New England was the first region of 
America to be industrialized. That ad- 
vantage has turned out, in a way, to be 
a disadvantage. Spotted throughout New 
England are old factories and mills, 
some built as far back as Civil War 
days and scarcely modernized. Other 
areas of the country, which got a later 
start at industrialization, have, on the 
average, far newer plants than New 
England has. 

Spirit 

In the old days New England busi- 
nessmen were famous for their Yankee 
shrewdness, courage, and ingenuity in 
the face of obstacles. But the President's 
committee reported: “Success in the 
19th century . . . seems to have bred 
lethargy and complacency among New 
England industrialists.” 

Many owners have been afraid to try 
new ideas or develop new products. 
They have left control of their business 
in family hands, instead of bringing in 
outside men with fresh viewpoints. 
They have invested their money in safe 
bonds instead of investing part of it in 
new enterprises. 


Labor 

Because New England has older and 
better-established labor unions than 
most of the rest of the U. S., wages are 
often higher. Unions are frequently un- 
willing to increase the productivity of 
workers by using new machines or re- 
arranging work schedules. This might 
reduce the number of workers needed 
and put some workers out of jobs. There 
is not sufficient new industry to absorb 
these workers. 

It has been estimated that it costs 
about $44 less per hour to run a 450- 
loom textile mill in the South, where 
unions are less strong, than it does in 
New England. 

In recent companies, 


years many 





especially textile firms, have closed 
down operations in New England and 
moved to the South. Right now the 
American Wool Company, largest in the 
country, is insisting that it will move 
south unless its union agrees to a 
heavier work load. 


Power 

Electricity costs.more in New Eng- 
land than it does anywhere else in the 
United States. One reason is that coal 
to run power plants has to be brought 
from such a great distance. Another is 
that New England has not developed 
many hydroelectric power sources. 

Water power projects usually are so 
expensive that they require help from 
the states or the Federal Government. 
New Englanders have always been sus- 
picious of government “interference” 
and so have blocked public power 
projects. 


Taxes 

The New England states rely more 
than other states on general property or 
real estate taxes. These taxes take the 
same amount from the taxpayer in bad 
years as in good. As to Federal taxes, 
New England gets back from Wash- 
ington far less than it pays, partly be- 
cause of the area’s distrust of Federal 
activities. 
Concentration 

New England built its economy 
largely on two industries—textiles and 
shoes. But since World War I those 
two trades, unlike most U. S. business, 
have been in a state of decline. While 
other industries expanded rapidly, tex- 


tiles stayed just about even and shoes 
actually lost ground. In the past, many 
New England towns had only one large 
plant, usually textile or leather. When 
that trade hit one of its periodic slumps, 
a large percentage of the town’s work- 
ers would be unemployed. 

Altogether, New England has prob- 
lems very much like those now beset- 
ting old England. Like Britain, she has 
a large population with few local re- 
sources. In order to live she must sell 
finished goods “abroad,” so that she can 
buy food and raw materials. According 
to the experts, New England now has 
a trade “gap.” She does not sell enough 
to other areas to pay for her essential 
“imports.” 


New England’s Assets 


New England has many assets to help 
her pull through her economic difficul- 
ties. Her citizens are exceptionally 
well-educated and skilled. She has ex- 
traordinary research facilities in her 
great and long-established universities— 
such as Harvard, Yale, the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Neverthe- 
less, economists agree that New Eng- 
land will have to take some determined 
steps if she does not want to fall behind 
the rest of the United States. Experts 
have made various proposals for New 


England, Following are some of these 
proposals: 

Seek in every way to diversify in- 
dustry. It is considered especially im- 
portant for “one-industry towns” to 


plants from other industries. 
metal- 


attract 
Economists suggest that the 


Boeing Aircraft Corp. 


One answer to New England's economic problems is new industries for her highly 
skilled labor. In recent years some aircraft companies have erec'ed plants in the 
area. These engineers study a mock-up model of the Boeing stratocruiser plane. 
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working industries, already centered in 
New England, expand to manufacture 
new products, and that textile firms turn 
to the newer synthetics, as well as cot- 
ton and woolens. 

Increase productivity. Labor and 
management should stop quarreling and 
try to work out programs to raise effi- 
ciency and so benefit all parties. 

Develop new er sources. One 
such source is natural gas, which is now 
being piped into New England. Many 
persons also believe that New England- 
ers should swallow their suspicions and 
push for public power projects on the 
St. Lawrence and other rivers. 

Reform tax laws. New England 
should change her local tax laws. She 
should also seek more Federal aid in 
return for the Federal taxes she pays. 

Build a steel plant. The discovery of 
iron ore in Labrador, convenient to New 
England by ship, has encouraged many 
persons to push for construction of 
New England’s first basic steel plant. 
Detailed plans have been drawn for a 
mill at New London, Conn. So far none 
of the great American steel companies 
has shown an interest in building the 
plant, but backers are still hopeful. 

Take better care of New England's 
natural wealth. In this category come 
forests, which are extensive but neg- 
lected; fish, which have been getting 
scarcer; and the scenery, which attracts 
hundreds of thousands of tourists. 

Finally, and most important, comes 
initiative. Everyone agrees that New 
Englanders must get back something of 
their pioneering spirit and their will to 
work together. 

In recent years this Yankee spirit has 
flowered here and there. The New Eng- 
land Council, an organization represent- 
ing business and political leaders from 
the six states, has been active in draw- 
ing up plans and sparking new ideas. 

New Hampshire has set up a $4,000,- 
000 Business Development Corp. to 
attract new firms into the state. When 
the giant textile mills of the Textron 
Co. were closed down in Nashua, N. H., 
in 1948, the town formed a Nashua 
Foundation. This organization success- 
fully attracted other business and re- 
moved the nightmare of unemployment. 

All in all, the signs seem hopeful. 
Chester Bowles, former Democratic 
Governor of Connecticut and now Am- 
bassador to India, once summed it up 
this way: “Every now and then... 
some gloomy prophet predicts that New 
England will become a museum of tra- 
ditions and antiquities. I totally and 
heartily disagree. I see on all sides the 
development of new attitudes, new 
ideas, new leadershi>—and a very clear 
determination that New England will 
keep her rightful place in America’s 
progress.” 





Disaster Fighters 


(Continued from page 9) 


ping boxes at the Regiona! Blood 
Center. In Buffalo, N. Y., they show 
movies to patients at the Veterans 
hospital. In Salt Lake City, Utah, 
they stage variety shows to cheer 
old folks at local hospitals. In Web- 
ster Groves, Mo., they repair dis- 
carded toys and give them to needy 
families at Christmas-time. 

The Junior Red Cross is world- 
wide. Today there are about 41,000,- 
000 members in 57 nations. The U. S. 
has about 19,000,000 members. 
(Nearly 6,300 young people in the 
St. Petersburg area belong to the 
Junior Red Cross. ) 


“Answer the Call’ 


This is the month of the American 
Red Cross’ 1952 campaign. The Red 
Cross is seeking $85,000,000 to sup- 
port its activities in the coming year. 
The Red Cross also wants more 
volunteers, young and old, to carry 
on its “good-citizen” work 


“Answer the Call!”—that’s the 1952 
Red Cross slogan. Are you a member 
of the Junior Red Cross? All young 
Americans of grade school and high 
school age are eligible. You can join 
the Junior Red Cross in vour schoo! 
(If your schoo! has no JRC group, 
get in touch with vour loca! Red 
Cross chapter to find out how to 
join. ) 
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Do We Need France? 


(Continued from page 15) 


zone—in Britain, France, Italy, West- 
ern Germany and northern Africa. 
We have British, French, and Italian 
sea bases in the Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic. 

Besides, talk of a “last ditch” re- 
treat to Spain worries our NATO 
allies. They wonder whether the 
U. S. might leave them in the lurch 
and shift defense operations into 
Spain if war should teme. 


4.1IT WOULD COST TOO 
MUCH to get Spain's economic 
system running. 


Roads and railroads are too run- 
down for military use. Inflation is 
raging and production is low (see 
page 13). To use Spain’s bases, we'd 
have to spend millions to modernize 
and equip them. We'd do better to 
send more aid to our allies in West- 
ern Europe and speed the build-up 
of NATO forces, already far behind 
schedule. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


A Crossword Puzzle by George Hanst, 
Oakland (Maryland) High School 


Starred words refer to foods. Answers appear next week. 


STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzies for publication °44 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowledge 
Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to the 
theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries 
must include puzzle, definitions and answers on separate sheets. Give 
name, address, school and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, World Week, 31 
351 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 52 


2. Small pastry. 


. England’s beverage 

. 7th Greek letter. 

. Last course of a meal. 
Half an em (printer's 


measure ). 
Father. 

To rip. 
Ancient. 
Cereal grain 


26th U. S. President 


( initials ). 


Grain used in making 


bread. 


. Those in office 


3.14. 
. Light brown. 


. This insect makes a 


sweet food 
35. Expel. 
37. Therefore. 


38. 2nd note of musical scale. 


*39. Main meals. 


°42 


you cry. 
*50. 


Tread. 


. Narrow opening 
. Design, scheme 

9. A sweet, juicy fruit 
. Church official 


and eggs 
Used to catch sea food. 
45. To relieve, pacify. 
°48. Vegetable which makes 


Lettuce with dressing 
Transyressions. 


. Ocean. 
Animal fat. 

. Group of eight singers. 
Fifth day of week (abbr.). 

. Fruit. 

. Baton Rouge is its capital 
(abbr.). 

. Highest card. 

8. Renowned, famous. 

. Point (abbr.). 

. Venison, flesh of a 
Girl’s nickname. 

3. Former Russian ruler, 

3. Places, puts 

. Plaything 
Italian river. 

American Association 
(abbr.) 

. Permit 25. Bind. 
Yeast makes bread ——_. 
Man’s nickname. 

. In football, a kick. 

~. Like. 

. Negative reply. 

. Daily food for the Army. 

. Single units. 

To pay for another's 
meal. 
8. 17th Greek letter. 
Hotels. 41. Auction. 
3. 1002 (Roman numerals). 

3. Juice of a plant. 

. Nickname for Edward 

. Atop. 

. Steamship (abbr.). 





Bread at training table helps build victory record 
for Washington Huskies ! 











U. of Washington Huskies’ freshmen, jr. varsity, and 
varsity crews took top honors in 1950, and have been 
consistent winners and runners-up, at the Intercol- 
legiate Rowing Regatta, now held at Marietta, Ohio. 


EARL F.‘'CLICK’’ CLARK, 
Athletic Trainer, 
University of Washington, says 


“Bread is an important and basic item on the balanced menu 
made up for the training table where our university crew boys 
eat. They like it and get all they can eat. It’s easy to see how the 
enrichment of bread contributes to the buoyant health and 
physical vigor of the young people of America.’ 


Enriched bread provides more of the things your body You can take the word of top-flight athletic trainers like 
needs — more generously —than any other food. Here’s why: Earl “Click”’ Clark. They know the value of bread. and 
that young people should eat plenty of it. For bread, en- 
riched with necessary vitamins and mineral, is a splendid 
source of the energy you need to keep going; the nutrition 
you need to keep growing! 





P. S. to Girls: You needn’t curb your appetite to keep 
your curves! Bread is no more fattening than any other 
food that gives you as much energy. 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on NATO and Spain 








LEARN THE (W. EUROPEAN ) 

















I. SWING YOUR PARTNER! 

A. At least six of the square 
dancers are caricatures of -actual 
political leaders. How many can you 
name? Where are they from? 


Name Nation 


* B. “Benelux” means the nations, 
; ae 
C. The official name of “W. Ger- 
’ 2 eee 
D. The countries of “Scandinavia” 
which belong to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization are:______, 
, and 
E. Which two member-nations of 
NATO are NOT represented in the 
and 
F. Which country shown -is not 


a NATO member? _____ 
ll. PRO AND CON 


If the statement is an argument 
which has been used for admitting 
Spain to the Western Europe de- 
fense system, write P in the space. 
If it is an argument against admit- 
ting Spain, write C in the space. 





cartoon? ___ 





Vicky in London (England) News Chronicle 


. Franco can put a large army 

into the field on short notice. 
2. Franco’s government is un- 
democratic. 

. Millions of dollars must be 
spent to modernize Spain's 
armed forces. 

. Every added ally against com- 
munism makes the Western 
European defense system 
stronger. 

. Spain’s mineral resources are 
important in the production of 
war weapons. 

}. There are enough air bases in 
the Mediterranean region, out- 
side Spain, to serve the needs 
of the Western Allies. 

. Shielded by the Pyrenees wall, 
Spain is a natural defense fort- 
ress. 

. Franco sympathized with Nazi 
Germany and fascist Italy dur- 
ing World War II. 


ill. SPAIN’S ECONOMY 


If the statement indicates a weak- 
ness in Spain’s economic condition, 
write W in the space. If it indicates 
one of the strengths of Spain, write 
S in the space. 

—1. Spain has a variety of climate 
and grows a variety of crops. 
About 25% of the Spanish 
people cannot read or write. 
Spain’s coal and iron mines 
don’t produce enough. 
. Spain is a leading producer of 
wool, cork, olive oil, mercury. 


oe & 
a | 





5. Workers are poorly paid. 
. Spanish railroads badly need 
repairs and new equipment. 
7. Much of Spain is too dry for 
raising large crops. 


IV. NATO STUMBLING-BLOCKS 


Write the letter of the correct 

choice in the blank spaces. 

—_1. An important point of dispute 
between Germany and France 
involves control over the re- 
gion called (a) Saar; (b) 
Berlin; (c) Hamburg. 

2. The Western Allies are trying 
to build the strength of Ger- 
many because (a) they feel 
Germany has been punished 
enough for the misdeeds of 
Hitler; (b) they want German 
troops to aid in defending 
Europe against communism; 
(c) they are sure the Germans 
will never wage war again. 

3. Which group includes 
countries not members of the 
NATO? (a) Canada and 
France; (b) U. S. and Bel- 
gium; (c) Poland and Hun- 
gary. 

. NATO wants the West Ger- 
mans: (a) to build a separate 
German army; (b) to join a 
proposed six-nation “European 
Army” which would be part of 
NATO?’s forces; (c) to attack 
East Germany and combine it 
with West Germany. 

. All of the following has been 
achieved by NATO except: 
(a) setting up new air bases 
in the Mediterranean area; 
(b) adding Greece and Tur- 
key as NATO members; (c) 
eliminating the threat of com- 
munism in Europe. 


V. DON YOUR THINKING CAP 

If you were a Congressman, how 
would you vote on the question of 
more aid to Spain? Why? (Answer 
on a separate sheet of paper.) 


If it is desired to use this workbook page as 
@ scored quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 
3 points for each item in B., C., D., E., and F. of 
Question | and each item in Questions Hl. and Hil. 
5 points for each item in Question IV. Total, 100. 
(Add scoring for A. of Question |. if desired.) 





Hold That Partnerl 


After a visit to dancing school, one 
mother advised her teen-aged daughter 
that she should not just dance silently 
like a totem pole; talking to her partner 
was also a part of the social picture. 

On a later visit the mother saw that, 
each time the music started, the same 
little boy tore across the floor, bowed 
to her daughter, and swept her away to 
the music. 

On the way home, the mother asked 
why the same lad chose her for every 
dance. 

“Oh, him!” her daughter explained. 
“I'm telling him a continued murder- 
mystery.” 

Magazine Digest 


Plain English 


Englishman: “Odd names your towns 
have. Hoboken, Weehawken, Oshkosh, 
Poughkeepsie.” 

American: “I suppose they do sound 
queer to English ears. Do you live in 
London all of the time?” 

Englishman: “No indeed. I spend 
part of my time at Chipping Norton, 
and divide the rest between Biggle- 


ware and Leighton Buzzard.” 
The Public Speaker's Treasure Chest 


Asking for More 


Gerald was shy, and after Gloria had 
thrown her arms around him and kissed 
him for bringing her a bouquet of 
flowers, he arose and started to leave. 

“Oh, I'm sorry I offended you,” she 
said. 

“I'm not offended,” he replied. “I’m 


going for more flowers.” 
Kortlights, South Kortright (N. ¥.) Central School 


Not Particular 


A boy was showing his report card 
to his father. “Why this report card is 
wonderful!” exclaimed his father. “All 
A’s.” 

“Gee, thanks, Dad.” 

“In fact,” added his father, “I think 
that deserves a brand-new, shiny 
nickel.” 

Boy: “Oh, don’t go to all that trouble, 
Dad. I'd just as soon settle for an old 
dirty dollar.” 


In-tense 


“The sentence, My father had money,” 
said the teacher, “is in the past tense. 
What tense would it be if the sentence 
read, My father has money?” 

“Pretense,” answered honest Harriet. 
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Every last member of the 
family uses...Royal 


Watch Jeannie, family verse-hound, 
She writes verse every day, 
Likes the “Magic” Margin 
Which sets so instant-lay. 
Sets left and right margins auto- 
matically. Only Royal has it! 








Here’s Kenny, family thinker, 
Wants to write it down, 

Royal’s Speed-King Keyboard 
Helps him go to town. 


Royal is holder of World's Portable 
Speed Championship. 


Look at Mom write club notes, 
Now no trouble at all, 
Royal’s High Speed Action 
Is at her beck and call. 


High Speed Key Action plus “Touch 
Control” make typing a pleasure. 


Portable dealer today! 
Terms as low as $1.25 
ae week. Ask about 
trade-in allowances. 
Royals come in gray 
or Royal Tan. 


Eig b tis “Magic *Toach 
Truly, the standard aay, ieicthet” ase ceghtaned 
a trade marts of Royal 


typewriter in portable size Sypowviter Compane, ine, 


ROYAL wiocidls Mod Portable 





How Blue Cross Protects 
Against Hospital Expense 


F YOUR family is enrolled in the Blue Cross Plan you are on a 

team which is winning the fight against one of our great 
enemies—the cost of being ill. Under a family membership you 
are provided hospital care until you reach a certain age—usually 
19. After that, you may usually enroll on your own or through 
a group program. 

More than 42,000,000 people in the United States and Can- 
ada—one of every four persons—are now enrolled in Blue Cross 
Plans. There are one or more Plans in every State except Nevada. 
Each Plan is organized and managed locally, with the backing 
of the hospitals, the medical profession, and civic-minded citi- 
zens. Approximately 4,800 hospitals, with 85 per cent of all 
general hospital beds, contract with Blue Cross Plans to furnish 
benefits in the form of hospital services. 

What is a Blue Cross Plan? It is a method of assuring that 
your hospital bills will be paid from the funds raised by group 
subscription in your community. Each subscriber pays a certain 
amount monthly. The amount varies in different parts of the 
country, but the national average rate is $1.45 for a single 
person, $3.11 for husband and wife, and $3.60 for an entire 
family 

If you have to go to the hospital you present your Blue Cross 
card when you are admitted. Basically, your membership pro- 
vides for room and meals, general nursing care, routine laboratory 
service, medications, casts and dressings, and use of the operating 
room. Most of the Plans also provide such additional services as 
special diets, anesthesia materials, basal metabolism tests, oxygen 

therapy, electro-cardiograms, physical therapy and X-rays. 
Pera a6 s fe aed 4 HOW BLUE CROSS STARTED 
> The maternity provisions of the Plan provide for care The Blue Cross Plan is a typically American solution to a social 
of mother and baby while they are in the hospital. and economic problem, but it did not spring into being over- 
night. As early as 1655, in Montreal, a plan for prepaying the 
costs of illness was formed by a group of 37 families. At various 
times and places since then, there came into being local organi- 
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The Bive Cross Family Plan covers children up to eighteen years of age. 


Advertisement 





zations with the same general purpose in mind. The type of plan, 
however, which was the direct forerunner of the present-day Blue 
Cross movement, was developed for a group of school teachers. 

Late in 1929, about 1,500 teachers in Dallas, Texas, contracted 
with Baylor University Hospital for the provision of hospital 
services. Each teacher contributed $6.00 per year, in return for 
which, when hospitalized, she was entitled to benefits essentially 
the same as those provided by Blue Cross Plans today. This 
worked out so well that enrollment was soon opened to other 
residents of the city, and from there the movement spread 
throughout the nation. 

The American Hospital Association approved the principle of 
non-profit prepayment and established a set of standards for the 
guidance of the Plans. Only plans which meet these high 
standards are allowed to use the official Blue Cross emblem, 
which bears the Seal of the American Hospital Association in 
the center of the cross. The A.H.A. sponsorship has been a major 
factor in the tremendous growth of Blue Cross with its current 
membership of 42,000,000 people. 


BLUE CROSS ADVANTAGES 

1. Blue Cross is voluntary. 

2. Blue Cross is operated not-for-profit. From every dollar received in sub- 
scriptions, the Plans pay, on an average, 87 cents to hospitals for subscribers’ 
benefits. The remaining 13 cents is divided between operating expense ond 
contingency reserve 

3. Only the non-profit hospital service plans which have the official approval 
of the American Hospito!l Association are entitled to use its seal on o bive 
cross and to refer to themselves as Blue Cross Plons. 

4. Although there is usually an age limit of 65 for original enrollment, 
once a person is enrolled he can retain his membership regardless of age. 
Children of subscribers may be enrolled under a family contract until they 
are 18 or 19 years old. After that they can usually enroll as individuals or 
through a group plan. 

5. Through mutual agreement among neorly all Plans, benefits are usually 
available to members of one Plan when hospitalized in the area of another 
Plan 

6. Practicolly all Blue Cross Plans are co-ordinated with non-profit plans 
providing surgical and medicol services, to which Blue Cross members may 


also subscribe 
BLUE CROSS AND YOU 

Sickness and accidents strike without warning. If your parents 
have a family subscription you are protected until you reach the 
dependent’s age limit of your local Plan (usually age 18 or 19), 
but after that it is up to you. If you are nearing this age, talk 
the matter over with your parents. The chances are you will 
decide to take out a subscription of your own, as Blue Cross is 
the best system we have for affording the best hospital service 
at the lowest cost. 


BLUE CROSS COMMISSION 


of the American Hospital Association 


The Blue Cross services cover room, 
meals and nursing care in the hospital. 


The Plan provides for physical therapy, of 
which this whirlpool: bath is only one type. 


The Plan covers cost of casts, splints, and bandages. 


CO-ORDINATING AGENCY FOR APPROVED BLUE CROSS PLANS 


425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Three great 


love stories in 
M-G-M’s 
mighty spectacle! 


— Ai 
The impassioned love story of a 
agan soldier and a beautiful 
hristian captive. 


The poignant love story of a great 
Roman and the slave girl who gave 
her life for him. 


The tumultuous love story of the 
mad tyrant Nero and his wicked 
wanton queen, Poppaea. 


VADIS 


Color by 


TECHNICOLOR 


Starring 
ROBERT TAYLOR + DEBORAN KERR © LEO GENN AND | 
PETER USTINOV » SCREEN PLAY BY JOHN LEE MAHIN AND | 
$. N. BEHRMAN, SONYA LEVIEN « BASED ON THE NOVEL | 
BY HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ © DIRECTED BY MERVYN LeROY | 
PRODUCED BY SAM ZIMBALIST » AN M-G-M PICTURE | 
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WiAY Tops, don’t miss. 


VVIVA ZAPATA! (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox. Produced by Darryl F. 
Zanuck. Directed by Elia Kazan.) 


YOUR EDITORS have chosen Viva 
Zapata! as their Movie-of-the-Month for 
March. Based on Zapata, the Uncon- 
querable, a novel by Edgcumb Pinchon, 
the film concerns the turbulent career 
of Emiliano Zapata, hero of the Mexican 
peasants and leader of their revolt 


against the dictato- 


rial regime of Pres- 
ident Diaz at the 
S Movie of the 
= : 
= Month 


= 
= 
| 
= 
nS 


TANON THE 40 SAO 


E MON 


turn of the century. 

Viva Zapata! is 
the best film deal 
ing with political 
= revolution that we 
have ever seen. 
Films on this theme generally fall into 
one of two pitfalls. Either the director 
gets so carried away with scenes of riot 
and bloodshed that violent action over 
shadows any political significance of the 
struggle, or he gets so carried away with 
his message that he ends his story on a 
victorious note with the old order being 
swept out of power and the implication 
that everyone lives happily ever after. 

Real revolutions are never so simply 
resolved as this, because the big head- 
aches appear after the military victory 
has been won. It is easier to overthrow 
an unjust government than to establish 
a just government in its place. 

John Steinbeck’s fine script takes into 
account this problem, and Director Elia 
Kazan keeps cavalry charges and the 
dynamiting of trains down to the essen- 
tials. There is enough action to give the 
film the excitement and flavor of a good 
western, but there is also a lot of food 
for thought. 

Marlon Brando plays Zapata, a peas- 
ant who can neither read or write, with 
strength and simplicity. The portrait he 
gives us is of a man dynamic and con- 
fident as the leader of the revolt, but 
uncertain and ill-at-ease in the halls of 
government. 

Zapata sees democracy in the simple 
terms of restoring to its rightful owners 
the land Diaz took from the peasants. 
He does not understand the political 
jargon of the leaders whom he brings 


WiYMGood. “i Fair. 


Save your money. 


to power nor the political machinery 
which they employ. 

When Diaz is deposed, Zapata— 
whose status has changed from that of 
an outlaw on a white horse to a General 
of the Armies of Liberation—turns his 
back on rewards and offices. He wishes 
only to return to the land and leave 
the affairs of government to the politi- 
cians. He learns by bitter experience 
that unless the people who fight to see 
a new order installed stand by to see it 
put into effect, their freedom will be 
pirated again by other power-hungry 
men. 

One of the most interesting charac- 
terizations in the film is that of Fer 
nando (Joseph Wiseman). Fernando is 
a professional revolutionist. In the early 
stages of the peasants’ revolt, he allies 
himself with Zapata. Shrewd and fanatic 
in his determination to oust Diaz and 
his supporters, he seems the real 
“brains” behind the revolution. 

It is only gradually that we see that 
Fernando's devotion is not so much to 
the peasants’ cause as it is merely a 
mask behind which he conspires for 
power himself. Any grievance is his 
grievance so long as it offers provoca- 
tion for attacking the existing order. He 
is like the Communists who in many 
countries today ally themselves with the 
underdog who is fighting some form of 
tyranny only to become in victory 
tyrants themselves 

Another significant portrait is that of 
Harold Gordon as the well-intentioned, 
but weak, president whom Zapata 
brings to power. Anthony Quinn is good 
as Zapata’s swaggering brother who, 
when the fighting is over, cannot resist 
playing the conquering general, and 
appropriates other men’s property as 
the “spoils of war.” 

The only weak role in the film is that 
played by Jean Peters who is cast as a 
tradesman’s daughter whom Zapata 
loves. She is merely the conventional 
pretty girl. Perhaps there’s not a great 
deal more she could have done with the 
role, because Steinbeck and Kazan had 
their hands too full of matters of na- 
tional and international significance to 
give more than a passing nod to ro- 
mance. 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


evacuate (p. 9)—To remove (such 
as persons from a disaster area). Verb. 

demobilize (p. 10)—To dismiss from 
service (as troops of an army). Verb. 

specter (p. 10)—A phantom or ghost. 
Noun. 

Mutual Security Act (p. 11)—Last 
October Congress passed the Mutual 
Security Act. It created the Mutual 
Security Agency, to coordinate all U. S. 
foreign aid programs. On December 
$1, 1951, it took over the economic aid 
program formerly handled by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
(ECA). ECA was the U. S. agency 
whieh had charge of aid to Western 
Europe and other areas under the Mar- 
shall Plan (European Recovery Pro- 
gram). Director of the Mutual Security 
Agency is W. Averel] Harriman. 

satellite (p. 11)—In astronomy, a 
satellite is a body in space which re- 
volves around a larger body. The 
smaller body is held in position by the 
pull of gravity of the larger body. The 
moon, for example, is a satellite of the 
earth. The term satellite has come into 
use to mean a country or region which 
is largely or partly controlled by an- 
other, more powerful nation but is not 
actually a colony or possession of the 
stronger nation. Thus the small Com- 
munist-run countries of Eastern Europe 
are often called Russia’s satellites. Noun. 

hydroelectric (p. 13)—Pertaining to 
electricity generated by falling water. 
Adjective. 


Benelux (p. 11)—Belgium, the Neth- 


erlands, and Luxembourg are cooperat- 
ing in foreign trade and are working 
toward wiping out tariffs and other 
trade barriers among themselves. This 
economic union plan is called Benelux, 
a word made up of the first few letters 
of the names of each of the nations. 

artillery (p. 15)—Large firearms, such 
as cannons and mortars, used by land 
armies. Noun. 

regent (p. 14)—One who is given 
authority to govern in place of ‘the 
ruler of a country when the ruler is too 
young to manage affairs himself, absent 
from the country, or disabled. 


Say It Right! 
demobilize (p. 10)—dé mé bi liz. 
Saar (p. 11)—zair. 

Sarre (p. 11)—sar. 
Iberian (p. 12)—i bér 1 an. 
Pyrenees (p. 12)—pir é néz. 


fi ha 


From time to time in these letters, we'll 
be talking about life insurance divi- 
dends, so perhaps I’d better devote this 
letter to explaining just what they are. 


You see, Jerry, the money you pay 

Mutual Benefit Life for your insurance 
isn’t all used immediately. Much of it is 
held to be used later. But instead of 
storing the money in a safe or vault, the 
Company invests it to earn interest. 
After provisions have been made for run- 
ning the Company safely, making payments 
to beneficiaries and policyholders, 

the remaining money is refunded to the 
people who own policies as dividends. 
Mutual Benefit Life has done this every 
year for 106 years. 


How do you use these dividends? Well, 
Jerry, that’s up to you! You can take 
them in cash —and buy something you want 
— or you can leave them with the Company 
to earn more interest for you. 


While you’re not earning very much, it’s 
probably best to use your dividends to 
buy more life insurante. Later on, Jerry, 
leave your dividends with the Company 

at interest —and watch them grow! 


Affectionately, 


Rad 


Guadalquivir (p. 12)—gwa dal kwiv ér.| 297 ' 


Seville (p. 12)—sév fl; sé vil. 
drought (p. 13)—drout. 

Balearics (p. 14)—bal @ dr tks. 

El Caudillo (p. 14)—él ké dé yé, 
fascist (p. 14)—fdsh ist; fads Ist. 
Juan (p. 14)—hwan. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY = ORGANIZED IN 1845 


BOC BROADWAY, MEWARK, MEW JERSEY 
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Say What 


e+. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N..¥.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

I agree with Mr. Hutchins’ opinion 
of American education. In my opinion, 
schools do not give students the essen- 
tial knowledge they will need in later 
life. Some subjects taught in school are 
utterly useless to students. 

Many college teachers say that the 
college students of today do not receive 
a sound foundation of knowledge in the 
grades and high school. The fundamen- 
tals of reading, writing, arithmetic and 
spelling, are often neglected. 

Present-day high school students are 
not prepared to leave school and go to 
work or get married. They are also 
taught very little about their responsi- 





Horseplay is fine—for horses, brother! 
They play, but do not hurt each other. 
Next time you feel like getting frisky, 
Make sure that you do nothing risky. 





7You Please! 


bility for helping to run our government. 
Twenty per cent of students graduat- 
ing from high school take up further 
study. This shows that they do not learn 
all that is needed in preparation for en- 
tering this modern world during the 
time that they are in high school. 
Jorette Cochrane 
Greene (N. Y.) Central School 


(This is another of the many letters 
we have recéived in reaction to the 
comment by Robert Hutchins—execu- 
tive of the Ford Foundation and former 
U. of Chicago president—which we 
quoted in the Dec. 12 World Week. “All 
we can say of American education,” 
said Mr. Hutchins, “is that it’s a colossal 
housing project designed to keep young 
people out of worse places until they 
are able to go to work.”—Editor. ) 


Dear Editor: 
In your Feb. 6 “Say What You 
Please!” there was a letter from Paul A. 





Wrestling is fun when you’re evenly matched on safe,ground. 
But beware of roughhouse antics on buses, stairs, diving 
boards, or places where a false move may result in an accident. 


Lacasse, who thought that girls should 
not wear dungarees to school. 

Paul says that school is “a formal 
affair”! Does he suggest that we wear 
formals and the boys, tuxedos? That's 
our idea of a formal affair. We think 
that dungarees are conservative, sen- 
sible clothes for girls, and that they are 
sometimes neater than dresses—much 
cheaper, too! 

Barbara Jernigan and others 
Live Oak Street High School 
New Smyrna Beach, Florida 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoy World Week very much, espe- 
cially your features and “World News 
in Review.” During a busy week, it is 
often impossible to keep up to date on 
news; so World Week comes in mighty 
handy when you find yourself involved 
in a discussion of world issues. 

I think Gay Head's advice is sound, 
practical, and worthy of serious consid- 
eration. If any part of the column is silly 
and juvenile, it is some of the questions 
the teen-agers send in. 

I was disappointed in your rating of 
the movie, “Jim Thorpe, All-American.” 
Could you give me your reasons for 
rating it only “Fair”? I thought it was 
an excellent movie. And what is your 
rating of the picture, “On the Loose”? 

Marion Cushing 
Stanton (Neb.) Public High School 


(Nothing is more subject to differ- 
ehces of opinion than the rating of a 
particular movie! Our reviewer felt that 
while sports fans would be interested in 
“Jim Thorpe, All-American,” the acting 
in this film was weak. “Burt Lancaster,” 
our review stated, “is never successful 
in making Jim’s Indian heritage con- 
vincing.” As for “On the Loose,” we 
have given no rating to this movie. 
Thank you for calling it to our attention. 
~Editor.) 


Dear Editor: 

As far as I am concerned, your maga- 
zine is excellent! Students write in and 
say, “Put this in,” and “Leave this out,” 
and don’t stop to realize that others may 
enjoy what they don't. 

Gay Head is a great help in solving 
teen-age problems, and I definitely do 
not think that she is a fake, as a group 
of girls from Agricola, Mississippi, said 
she is. Congratulations for publishing a 
wonderful magazine! 

Lois Burton 
Catonsville (Md.) High School 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoy your column “Quick Look at 
the News”—especially the “Keep Your 
Eyes On” section. This part is very ac- 
curate and interesting. 

Richard Morrison 
Lincoln (R. I.) Memorial Jr. H. S. 





NATO Hits a Snag 


(Continued from page 11) 


How can Germany’s might be har- 
nessed for the free world—without risk 
of Germany's dominating France and 
her other neighbors? 

France proposed the “European 
army” plan. Under this plan the Ger- 
mans would raise an_army. The units 
of this army would be intermingled 
with units from the armies of France, 
Italy, and the Benelux countries, An 
international council representing all 
six countries would direct the army. 
The European army would be part of 
the NATO army under General Eisen- 
hower. 

“In this way we would have German 
soldiers to defend Europe,” say the 
French. “But they would be under in- 
ternational control. In fact they would 
be so split up that they would not form 
a ‘German army.’” 

Then came the bombshell. 

The Germans said they would join 
the European army. But they attached 
some big “ifs.” 


GERMANY’S CONDITIONS 


The Germans said, in effect: “You 
say you must have Germans to fight for 
Western Europe. All right, then we 
want Germany to be the equa! of other 
nations. Let us join NATO-—or at least 
have an equal voice with other nations 
in running the European army. Give us 
more complete self-government. And 
give us back the Saar [see map, p. 11].” 

The French were alarmed. “The Ger- 
mans want too much. Soon they'll be 
trying to run Europe again,” said the 
French, 

To reassure France, the U. S. and 
Britain promised to work closely with 
the “European defense community.” In 
other words, Uncle Sam. and John Bull 
will make sure that Germany doesn’t 
get control of the European army, or 
desert it to form a separate army. 

Last month, in Lisbon, Portugal, the 
NATO Council was trying to work out 
a solution of these problems. The Coun- 
cil consists of representatives of the 
various NATO nations. On the news 
pages you will find an article on what 
was done at the Lisbon meeting. 

Besides the French-German troubles, 
there was other bad news for the Lis- 
bon conference: Rearmament is behind 
schedule. Our European allies claim 
they can’t afford to speed up their arms 
program. Communist military power 
still far outweighs NATO's. 


over 20 divisions. (A division has 10 to 
15 thousand men.) 

(2) New air bases in France, North 
Africa, Cyprus, Britain, and Germany 
are being made ready to provide an 
“air umbrella” for land forces. 

(3) U. S. Admiral Lynde D. Mc- 
Cormick—equal in rank to General 
Eisenhower—is taking command of 
NATO’s Atlantic sea forces. 

(4) By midsummer all NATO troops 
now organized for combat will be fully 
equipped. The U. S. has shipped two 
billion dollars worth of arms to Europe. 

(5) For the current fiscal year, end- 
ing June 30, the U. S. is giving Western 
Europe six billion dollars in aid. Most 
of it is military aid. President Truman 
has authorized switching nearly half a 
billion dollars of military aid to eco- 
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nomic help. In addition, more than half 
a billion more will be used to pay for 
arms goods to be made in European 
factories. These measures are expected 
to relieve Europe’s money troubles. 

(6) The “three wise men”"—a NATO 
committee headed by W. Averell Harri- 
man of the U. S.—have proposed a new 
“blueprint” of NATO defense spending. 
The aim is to avoid overstraining the 
economy of any NATO country. 

(7) The Germans have agreed to 
draft 300,000 or more men to help de- 
fend Western Europe. Germany has ap- 
proved the Schuman Plan treaty. 

(8) Greece and Turkey have been 
approved as full members of NATO. 
This is a step toward a Middle East 
defense plan to protect Western Eu- 
rope’s “back door.” 
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You'll feel like a new man! 


This “Spring Tonic” is a new Arrow ensemble. 
Shirts feature a neat stripe on blue, tan, gray 
and green grounds . . . blend beautifully with 
the handkerchiefs and all-silk ties. 

Thanks to the “Sanforized” trade-mark, 
shirts will always fit! capric snrinkage less than 1%.) 


"Spring Tonic" 
*ARROW 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc, 


THE GOOD NEWS 


But there was good news for the 
Lisbon meeting, too. 

(1) A year ago General Eisenhower 
had little more than “an army on paper.” 
Today he has a real fighting force of 














Get fast amazing 
results with 


CUTICURA 


See how blackheads, ex- 
ternally caused pimples 
and rash are relieved 
when you use Cuti- 
cura Soap daily— 
Cuticura Ointment 
nightly—new “invis- 
ible” Cuticura Liquid 
during the day. Buy! 


SEN IORS America’s Most Beau- 


tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and carn sensational commission, 
Free Memory Book with esch order. 
Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1425 A Elm S., Scranton 5 , Pe. 


West+ Canada * Alaska * Evrope * Mexico + Orient 
35 Day All-Expense Trips from $450 
Remarkably “‘different’’ tours for 
adventure-seeking travelers. 


STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL - 


= TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


S45 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK dd mu 70266 


STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustw y stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stomps. if 
edvertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you poy for in advance, a selection 
of stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these 
“approval” stomps has @ price clearly marked. If 
you keep any of the “approval” stamps you must 
pay for them and return the ones you do not wish 
te buy. if you do not intend to buy any of the 
“approval” stamps return them promptly, being 
careful to write your name and address in 
corner of the envelope in ich you re- 

turn the came. Scholastic Magazines will de all in 
their power to protect their readers from unfair 
may Any reader who considers that he has 

soeeee ao result of his response to an 
d is urged to 
appeal to my Executive Editor, Scholastic Mago- 
zines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


$22 50 CATALOS, vE 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Raymax plan offers free col- 

orful collection cataloguing @ 
$22.50, plus Seott’s Interna- 

tlonal Stamp Album and many 

big premiums, with ap- OSS; 
provats rite today. 3¢ postage 


RAYMAX, 70AA Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y 
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THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 


500 STAMPS ony 


UP TO 25c! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO... Camden New York 


"Sell your classmates 





New British Issues 


The sudden death of King George VI 
of Britain last month will make a tre- 
mendous difference to stamp collectors. 
All the stamps of Great Britain show a 
picture of the reigning monarch. This 
has been a tradition in Britain since the 
1840 first issue. That stamp was the 
famous “penny black” which Showed a 
picture of Queen Victoria. 

There are many members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. They 
vary from big independent countries 
like Australia to tiny island colonies like 
Mauritius. Most of the stamps issued by 
these countries and colonies also show 
a picture of the reigning British mon- 
arch. So nearly all the members of the 
British Commonwealth will be putting 
out new issues with a picture on them 
of the new Queen, Elizabeth II. It will 
be several months at least before these 
new stamps come out. 

No pictures of the new Queen have 
ever before appeared on stamps issued 
by Great Britain, the mother country of 
the British Commonwealth. This is be- 
cause stamps of Great Britain show pic- 
tures only of the reigning King and 
Queen. But some of the other Common- 
wealth members have issued stamps 
with pictures of Princess Elizabeth, as 
the new Queen used to be called. 

Last year Princess Elizabeth and her 
husband visited Canada, The Canadians 
issued a 4-cent purple to commemorate 
the visit. (See below.) 

It is unlikely that most of the new 
stamps to be issued will show the pic- 
ture of the Duke of Edinburgh. When 
Queen Victoria was on the throne, pic- 
tures of her husband, Prince Albert, 
never appeared on British stamps. So 
probably only Queen Elizabeth II will 
have her picture on most of the new 
issues. 

It is possible that some British coun- 
tries will issue a special mourning 
stamp to commemorate the death of 
King George VI. 


This Canadian stamp was issued for 
visit made by Elizabeth and Philip. 


Swing and Sway 
Guide: “And this, sir, is the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa.” 
Tourist: “Why, it looks like the work 


of that contractor who built our garage.” 
Dubuque Cue 


Money 


Father earns it, 
Students burn it, 
Mother lends it, 
Coeds spend it, 
Forgers fake it, 
Taxes take it, 
Misers crave it, 
Robbers seize it, 
Rich increase it, 
Gamblers lose it... 


I could use it. 
Bona Venture 


Grammatically Speaking 


Tom: “What is the Mason-Dixon 
line?” 
George: “A division between _you-all 
and youse guys!” 
CBS’ “‘It Pays to Be Ignorant”’ 
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WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 
A real curlosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
occupy « full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
FREE to ——- service a Snes Be postage. 
0. 


STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1 
TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfield 92, Mass. 


] ALL DIFFERENT 15¢ 
A beautiful collection of commem- 
oratives, triangles, high values. bi- 
colored stamps. etc. Only li65c. 


GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 494, Calais, Maine 
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Newark Evening News 
Pint-sized Fred Abington, Chatham (N. J.) 
H.S.’s mighty four-letter man, in action. 


HINK you're too small for sports be- 

cause you're only 5-feet-5 or so and 
weigh only 125 pounds? Well, don't 
ever tell that to Fred Abington, of 
Chatham (N. J.) H. S. He'll laugh at 
you. 

Fred is a little fellow, only 125 
pounds and 5-6% tall. But there’s noth- 
ing pint-sized about his sports feats, 
Look at his record: - 

1. Eastern Interscholastic and New 
Jersey state cross-country champion. 

2. State outdoor mile champion. 
Opened his 1952 season with a glitter- 
ing 4:29.8 mile performance. 

8. Captain and high scorer of the 
basketball team. 

4. Pitcher on Chatham’s state cham- 
pionship baseball team. 

5. Inside right forward on Chatham's 
state championship soccer team. 


*«e As a baseball fan who saw Paul 
Waner rap out some of the 3,152 hits 
he amassed between 1926 and 1946, I 
salute the experts who voted him into 
the Hall of Fame this year. 

“Big Poison,” a happy-go-lucky Pirate 
for most of his baseball life, compiled a 
great lifetime average of .333 over 21 
seasons. The most heartwarming of his 
many hits was No. 3,000. Paul had 
2,999 when he drove the ball sharply 
at the opposing shortstop, who bobbled 


The official scorer hesitated, then sig- 
naled a hit. Down on the diamond, 
however, Paul was waving madly. “No, 
no!” he was yelling. “I want my 3,000th 
hit to be a clean one.” So the scorer re- 
versed himself and called it an error. 
It takes a “class” player to do something 
like that. 


SHORT 


e*e Folks down in Tennessee have a 
sense of humor. When the U. of Ten- 
nessee, supposedly the country’s No. 1 
football power, got racked up in the 
Sugar Bowl by the U. of Maryland, the 
Maryville (Tenn.) Times published this 
notice in its obituary column: 

“Tennessee, University of . . . former 
national’ football champions, passed 
away January 1, shortly after 2:45 p.m. 
in New Orleans, La. Death came sud- 
denly at the hands of Ed Modzelewski, 
Ed Fullerton, and Jack Scarbath.” 


¢¢e Fellows going out for football at 
James Madison H. S. in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
will find themselves surrounded by Tor- 
gans. Sam Torgan will be head coach; 
a younger brother, Bobby, will handle 
the line; an older brother, Jack, will 
work the ends; and Dad Mike will over- 
see all of them! 


«+ Rogers Hornsby, the new St. Louis 
Browns manager, was the greatest right- 
handed hitter in the history of baseball. 
His .358 lifetime average is topped only 
by Ty Cobbs .367. Because the Rajah 
was so dangerous at bat, many pitchers 
tried to worry him by throwing close to 
his head. 

One day a strong-armed rookie de- 
cided to try it. He threw a beanball, 
and into the dust sprawled the great 
Hornsby. Without saying a word, he 
arose and brushed himself off. Three 
times he went down and now the count 
was three balls and no strikes. 

Then Hornsby spoke up. “Okay, wise 
guy,” he drawled. “What are you gonna 
do now?” He smacked the next pitch 
over the wall. 


e+e When City College and Brooklyn 
College clashed for the New York City 
soccer title, it was like a meeting of the 
United Nations. Twelve nationalities 
were represented. City fielded players 
from Spain, Italy, France, Greece, Aus- 
tria, Israel, and Nigeria, while Brooklyn 
had men from Germany, Trinidad, 
Syria, Egypt, and the Ukraine. 


eee It was during a Little League 
baseball game at Williamsport, Pa., that 
the tiny catcher on one of the teams 
asked for time out to clean his mask. 
“What happened?” the umpire asked. 
“My bubble gum exploded!” chirped 
the lad. 
e*-* Letter-of-the-Week, from Larry 


Ferguson, Longview (Wash.) H. S.: 
“The sports column in the Dec. 12th 


SHOTS 


issue really brought out some good 
points on sportsmanship. This is some- 
thing that should be stressed more over 
the entire country. 

“Lately, many of our fans have been 
accused. of poor sportsmanship. Tak« 
our game with Lincoln, of Portland, to: 
example. With three seconds to go, we 
were beating them by two points when 
their 7-foot center, Swede Holbrook, 
pivoted for a shot—and was fouled! 
That called for two free throws. 

“As Swede stepped to the foul line, 
our crowd kept yelling and yelling. Our 
pep leaders made no effort to stop them, 
and all pleas over the loudspeaker were 
drowned out. Big Holbrook made his 
first shot, but missed his second. 

“We have a lot of nice kids at school, 
and I'm sure they weren't too happy 
about that victory. We have a good 
chance at state this year, and here's 
hoping we can win it like real sports- 
men.” 

—HeErMan L. Masun, Sports Editor 








Q.E.D.... 


Want to prove that you can correct mistakes 
written in any language? P.D.Q.—and draw- 
ings, too? 

Save time when you'll need it by taking time 
now to go to your stationer’s for Weldon 
Roberts Erasers. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J. 


Rok< nbs & PUA QIU) 


Waldon 








the Kew Mr: Peanut 
chanical Pencil 


eee ae, 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS or 
-two 5c PLANTERS JUMBO 
BLOCK Peanut Bar wrap- 
pers, or one PLANTERS 
PEANUT BUTTER jar label. 


he “‘Ritepoint’’ mechanical Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
ade of the finest materials, is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an extra supply of lead and an 
eraser inside the pencil barrel. A plastic Mr. Peanut floats 


in the top of the pencil. 


Save PLANTERS PEANUT BUTTTER jar labels 


for premiums 3 


WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


Department 26-C 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


= DIANTERS 
“Peanu! 
Butte! | 
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By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Brooklyn College, N. Y. 


As the projector (Bell & Howell) 
throws pictures on screen 
technician adds commentary 
to magnetic sound track stripe. 


Whieh Film Projector? 


Now a choice of two sound tracks 


T IS four years (how time flies!) since 

we paraded 16mm. sound projectors 
pages. Two changes are 
noteworthy. One is the new and stimu- 
lating development of magnetic sound- 
track, and the other is the report from 
several manufacturers that their facili- 
ties are temporarily devoted exclusively 
to production for military purposes. 


across these 


Magnetic Recorder-projectors 


The new magnetic recorder-projectors 
provide means for making your own 
recording for immediate playback on a 
stripe of magnetic material coated on 
16mm. film alongside the pictures. The 
operation is just as simple as using a 
tape recorder and the result is superior 
in sound quality to conventional (opti- 
cal) soundtrack 

There are several ways of using this 
new First, you can add sound- 
on-film to pictures you take with your 
own camera. Have your camera modi- 
fied to use single-perforated film (Bell 
& Howell will convert any Model 70 
camera for $15.95) and take your pic- 
tures at sound speed (24 frames per 
second) for best results. After your film 
is developed and edited, you send it to 
the laboratory to have the magnetic 
stripe applied. This costs you 3% cents 
a foot—$14 for a 400-foot reel. Then 
you use your recorder-projector and its 
microphone to record your narration or 
commentary. Plugging in a record player 
illows you to put background music or 
sound effects from discs on your sound- 
track. This will take some practice and 


process 


rehearsal, but mistakes can be corrected 
immediately by re-recording 

Another possibility is to replace out- 
of-date or otherwise unsuitable com- 
mentarv on old soundfilms by having 
the magnetic stripe applied over the 
optical soundtrack on the print you now 
own. To make the same print serve two 
purposes, you can have a_ half-width 
magnetic stripe applied. The cost is the 
same. This leaves the optical soundtrack 
still available for audiences to which it 
is suited, and adds a magnetic track on 
which vou can record material suited 
to a different group. In any case, the 
magnetic sound can be revised or re- 
placed at any time by re-recording, just 
as with wire or tape. 

RCA announced its 400 Magnetic 
mode] last summer and we wrote about 
it in the September Teacher. Bell & 
Howell’s Model 202 was announced 
only a few days ago. An announcement 
from Victor is expected later this month. 


RCA 400 led the new trend toward the 
projectors equipped for gnetic film. 





Several other manufacturers tell us they 
are considering and experimenting with 
magnetic equipment and processes. 


. 

RCA 400 Magnetic comes in two 
cases; the projector weighs 45 lb. and 
the speaker 25 lb. It uses a prefocused 
lamp (up to 1,000 watts), and a two- 
inch f/1.6 coated lens. Operates at 24 
frames per second and is also adaptable 
for 16 frames per second. It reproduces 


conventional (optical) soundtrack as 
well as recording and reproducing mag- 
netically. The amplifier has 100 watts 
output. 

Bell & Howell Model 202 comes in a 
single case with six-inch speaker, weighs 


is distinguished for its 
portability. 


Revere’s 85 
lightness and design for 





Sovereign, one of two Victor projectors, 
can be used in auditoriums and outdoors. 


about 47 Ib., uses a prealigned lamp up 
to 1.000 two-inch £/1.6 
coated lens. Film capacity is 2,000 ft., 


watts, has a 


operates at sound and silent speeds, also 
still) projec- 
conventional 


reverse and single-frame 


tion. Projects silent or 
soundfilms as well as recording and re 
producing magnetically. Automatic safe- 
ty interlock prevents inadvertent erasure 
of magnetic sound. Price, including mi 
$699 available 


crophone iccessories 


include record player, 12-inch and 


pe wer spe ikers 


Conventional Projectors 

models 
29 Ib.) 
The 
takes up to 
has a coated two-inch 


others available 


Ampro offers two portable 
Stylist 


two cases 


the lightwe ight one-case 
and the Premier 30 in 
Stylist rans on AC or D6 
1,000-watt lamp 
f/1.6 lens Film speed 
is rheostat-controlled, variable from 16 
to 24 frames per second; film capacity 
is 2,000 ft. Amplifier output 3% watts; 
eight-inch speaker; jack for microphone 
or phonograph. Price $399. The Pre 
mier 30 uses either 750- or 1,000-watt 
lamp; two-inch f/1.6 coated lens (others 
available). Film speed is governor-con- 
trolled, 16 or 24 frames per second; also 
reverse and still projection; film capacity 
is 2,000 ft. Amplifier output is 15 watts; 
12-inch speaker; separate gain-control 
with micro 
phone and phonograph. Price $549. 
The Ampro Arc-20 for permanent in 
stallation comes at $1,795 

The Apollo (Excel Movie Products 
Inc., 853 Dundee Ave., Elgin, Ill.) is 
unique. Its sound output comes through 


for mixing sound-on-film 


your radio receiver in the manner of the 
“wireless” record player of some years 
ago. It 500-watt 
lamp, two-inch f/2 coated lens, sound 
and silent speeds. Price $149.50. With 
2,000-ft. extension 
speaker and amplifier, $209.50 

Bell & Howell's Filmosound 185 
comes in a variety of models with am- 
plifiers from 10 to 25 watts and speakers 
Standard 
others available). 


weighs 16 lb., has 


irms, case loud 


from six inches to 15 inches 
lens is two-inch £/1.6 
Speeds include silent, sound, reverse 
and still. F jack for 
microphone or and metered 
lubrication are Prices 


orced-air cooling, 
turntable 


standard features 


range from $449.50 for the single-case 
185-C, to $629.95 for Model 185-B7 
“Little Orchestricon” with 15-inch 
speaker in bass reflex cabinet. 
Eastman Kodak is at present produc- 
ing two models—the Kodascope Pageant, 
and the Eastman 16mm. Sound Projec- 
tor. The Kodascope Pageant runs on AC 
or DC, has two-inch f/1.6 coated lens, 
750-watt lamp, and 1,600-ft. 
It weighs 33 Ib. in its single case. Sound 
eight-inch speaker 


capacity 


and silent speeds 
seven-watt amplifier with jack for mi 
crophone or phonograph. Price $400 
The Eastman is a heavy-duty model de 
signed to meet professional standards, 
with arc as well as tungsten illumina 
tion, for permanent installations. 

RCA 400 Junior is a lightweight (33% 
lb.) single-case projector with a 750- 
watt lamp (will take 1,000-watt lamp), 
two-inch £/1.6 coated lens, sound and 
silent speeds, 2,000-ft. film capacity 
and a seven-watt amplifier with jack for 
microphone or phonograph. 

Revere Model SP16 one-case projec 
runs on AC or DC, 
1.6 coated 
1,600-ft 


tor weighs 33 Ib 
750-watt, 


lens, sound and silent speeds 


has a two-inch f 


film capacity, and a jack for microphone 
or phonograph. Price $325. 

Victor currently produces three port- 
able projectors. The Liteweight (Model 
60-4) and the Escort (Model 60-10) 
come with a choice of six-inch speaker 
mounted on the front of the projector 
for conference-size audiences, a nine- 
inch speaker mounted in the top of the 
case, or a cased 12-inch 
speaker for The Lite- 
weight has two four-watt amplifiers, the 


separately 
larger groups. 
Escort, ten watts. 

The lamp is 750 or 1,000 watts. the 
coated two-inch f/1.6 (others 
available). Sound and _ silent speeds. 
Escort has reverse and _ still features, 
2,000-ft. film capacity, jack for micro- 
phone or phonograph. The Victor Sov- 
ereign is a two-case model with 12-inch 
speaker and 25-watt amplifier. 

The expected from 
Victor in March concerns a magnetic 
adapter unit for use on current and cer- 
tain older models of Victor projectors, It 
will enable the owner to use his machine 
either for projecting optical soundfilm 
or (after a quick change) for recording 


lens a 


announcement 


and reproducing magnetically. 





Sound Ad 


Some of the boys and girls who help 
you to operate your projectors and re- 
corders will be interested in TV and 
Electronics as a Career by Ira Kamen 
and Richard H. Dorf. It describes peo- 
ple and jobs in the technical and indus 
trial side of electronics. Published by 
John F. Rider Publisher, Inc., 480 
Canal St., New York 13, N. Y., $4.95. 
Special Tape Storage Cabinet 

It was bound to come sooner or 
later. Neumade Products Corp., 330 
West 42nd St New York 18, N. Y., 
who makes many different cabinets for 
storing films and slides, has now de- 
signed a steel cabinet especially for 
storing magnetic tapes. Each unit meas 
ures 29” x 24” x 10”, holds 
inch (1,200 ft.) reels individually in 
dexed, has a key lock as well as a Shap 
Units can be stacked like sec 


30 seven 


catch 


You can stow your recorded tape safe 
from harm in this new all-steel case. 


vice 


the Boston 
meeting ex- 


See it at 
AASA 


tional bookcases 


and Los Angeles 


hibits. 
New Wilcox-Gay Tape Recordio 
Push-button operation is a feature of 
the new tape Recordio, which weighs 
less than 18 Ib. It comes in two 2-speed 
models—7's and 3% inches per second or 
3% and 1% inches per second. Both have 
fast forward and fast reverse speeds. 
Price $149.95. For information 
write to the educational distributor, 
Monson Corp., 919 N. Michigan, Chi- 


cago, Ill 


more 


Packaged Dimmers 

For professional lighting effects on 
small stages where a large switchboard 
is out of the question, “Packaged Pow- 
erstat” dimmers provide simple, com 
pact light controls. For particulars 
write to: the Superior Electric Co., 
Bristol, Conn 
Automatic Slide Changer 

The GoldE Index Automatic Slide 
Changer now has adapters that will fit 
nearly every 2” x 2” slide projector, in 
cluding those made by GoldE, Eastman, 
Argus, Bell & Howell, TDC, SVE. 
Viewlex, Ampro. Further information 
from GoldE Mfg. Co., 1220 West Madi- 
son St., Chicago 7, IIl. —W. J. T. 
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‘Folk Dance Records 
for Schools J 


RCA VICTOR - 





MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE 


= 
er 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


\ 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


in 


F 
3 


‘ 
: 
al 


ot FD or 78 vom speeds 


EACH WITH ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 


Here ts a new series of RCA VICTOR Records, especially 
designed for schools and dance groups, now offered to 
educators for the first time. 

This new series comprises sixteen records, available singly, 
and includes thirty-six different folk dances and exercises, 
Engaging rhythms that delight children! Familiar and popu- 
lar selections long in demand by schools! 

Squares and reels, polkas, flings, and schottisches, gay 
festival programs—all these and many more from the folk 
lore of America, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, England, 
Germany—and other countries. All orchestrated in zestful 
fashion, with careful attention to rhythm and tempo. 

Comprehensive and illustrated instructions accompany 
each dance. Records are available at either superior “45” 
conventional 78 rpm speeds. 


or 








EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 108-C 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me literature describing and listing the 
new series of RCA VICTOR Folk Dance Records 


Name 





School 





Street 





City 
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For HOME, CLASSROOM 
and COMMUNITY THEATRE 


16mm Sound Films on 
subjects of vital global importance. 


NEAR & FAR EAST 
“Fight in Malaya” 
“Struggle for Oil” 
“Report on Hong Kong” 
“Ceylon The New Dominion” 
EUROPE 
“Where Britain Stands” 
“Will Europe Unite” 
“When You Went Away” 
EDUCATION 
“Education for Living” 
“Fight For A Fuller Life” 
INDUSTRY 
“Fabrics of The Future” 
WOMEN 
“Women in Our Time” 
CRIME 
“Scotland Yard” 
WORLD RESOURCES 
“Rape of The Earth” 


ol 

n T° Be REreast 
in Middle 

“Turkey— Be! t N 

East 
“Futu 
«British, 

“Challenge in | 
“Riddle of Japan” 


“ ling” ” 
Gamb of scotland 


roblem’ 
Wh al ebunt” 
of Japan” 


o the 


y,000 Africans” 


(A 
re of 1.9 istic” 


- They Art 


“Future O° 
“Jamaica t 
# Amtaretic 

“True Face © 


se) ss Each subject 


runs approximately 

20 minutes. For booking 
information fill in the 
coupon below and return to 


weet ee mm ee em ee ew ee ee 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N.Y 


Please send information on This Modern Age to:— 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 


potter nr ------- 5 





Photo from Mesa H. 8. Radio Workshoy 


ews for Radio Workshops 


Special Radio Workshop 
Session at Columbus 
If you can plan to be 
at the annual Institute 
for Education by Radio 
Television in Columbus, 
Ohio, April 19, you'll 
want to attend the ses- 
sion on high school radio and television 
workshops. The panel discussion, chaired 
by editor William D. Boutwell, will in 
clude these speakers and subjects 
Ward W. Konkle, director of radio at 
Wooster (Ohio) High School, The Na- 
tional Scholastic Radio Guild; Mrs. 
Gertrude Broderick, radio consultant 
FREC, Office of Education, Washing 
ton, D. C., Script Sources; George (¢ 
Johnson, Indiana University, Scripts; 
Lorayne Pararine, supervisor, radio-T\ 
education, St Paul, Minnesota, School 
Studios 


From Radio Workshops 

Mayor John H. Ridgeway of Pontiac, 
Mich., proclaimed Jan. 28, 1952, Pon 
tiac High School Radio Workshop Day 
in recognition of the 500th 
by Pontiac high school 
WCAR.. Station 
program to the 
since 1940, been 
standing programs over their local com- 


broadcast 
students ove 
dedicated an 
students 


station 
hou s who 
have presenting out 
mercial station 

Now in its 11th vear, Elkhart (Ind.) 
High School's radio workshop broad 
casts over WTRC twice 


school 


a week from 
Students tape 
a disc jockey show 


its own studio 
“Teen Turntable, 
on Saturday for Tuesday evening airing 


Galen L. 


on the second show 


Wenger supplie s these details 


“We have four types 
“Your Schools’ broadcast 
Journal. which contains at least three 


of programs for the 
They are: 1. Radio 
‘pag es 
on some phase of our public school system 
2. Drama h range 
of scripts written by speech students; 3 
Music in the Air, with a different choral or 
instrumental school music 
Teen Topics, 


for which we have a wide 


group pertorm- 
ing each time; 4 for which 
we either have a panel discussion or a ‘Man 
in the Hall 
program students audition for the part of 
M. C. and the before the 
cast we tape-record the 
main hall of the school. We always have a 
‘jackpot question’ with the 
the end of the 
“Our most successful program,” 


‘ 


For this last type of 


program 
morming broad- 


program in the 


answer given at 
broadcast 
writes 


E. S. Jacobson, director, Drum Hill Jr. 
H. S. workshop at Peekskill, 
hour-long production of Heidi. In pro- 
duction is Great Expectations.” 

Director Harry D. Lamb, of Toledo 
public school station WTDS, host s that 
Toledo has offered high school credits 
in radio broadcasting since 1938, adding 
credits for radio writing in 1944. At this 
time formal major and minor sequences 
were established in radio education. 
WTDS has been on the air since May, 
1948, student announcers 
and engineers. 

Mesa High School radio workshop 

ee picture above) presents two weekly 
programs over station KTYL. One pro 
gram is made up of reports of special 
high including inter- 
views and documentaries. The second 
is “Safety Story Lady.” Many of the 
programs are written as well as pro 
duced by students. 


“was an 


manned by 


school activities, 


Time for Action 

New York Times radio and TV editor 
Jack Gould writes, “The chips on edu 
cational television are down. What is to 
be done?” Mr. Gould points out that 
chairman Wayne Coy, FCC, announced 
that the “freeze” on new television sta 
tions may be lifted about March 1. This 

all likelihood, mean that edu 
who applied for 

reservations will need to take 


will, in 


cators have already 
channel 
up their options quickly or lose them— 
probably forever. Where state action is 
funds for station 
should be wasted if 
and continuing 


education is not to disappear. Commer- 


needed to provide 
building 
television for sustained 


no time 


cial telecasters will not miss the 
tunity to grab channels left unused by 
educators. If community is 
which has made application for a chan- 
urge vou to get be- 
hind legislature or other 
money-providing See that no 
is lost in financing your building 


oppor 


youl one 
nel reservation, we 
your state 
agency. 
time 
plans 
. 

The Oxford Press announces plans for 
a study pamphlet on radio and televi- 
sion for use by high school students. 
Will sell for about 40 cents. United 
Nations will soon issue a handbook on 
utilization of U. N. radio programs. 
Author: Olive McHugh, Toledo, Ohio. 
—NaNncy FAULKNER 
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of light 
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Old customs die hard. Many lecturers still seem to think they must stand 


before the screen and wave a wand. 

That's outmoded ... passé... inefficient, since Beseler put the POINTEX + 
PROJECTION POINTER on the VU-LYTE. Now the speaker stays behind 
the projector, views an undistorted picture just as the audience sees it, and 


points out details by a moving arrow of light. A convenient control knob at 


the front of the projector enables the speaker to direct the arrow anywhere 


on the screen just exactly where he wants it. 
This patented POINTEXt PROJECTION POINTER is only one of 
many of VU-LYTE’s novel features directly devised to meet the modern needs 


of visual education teachers and lecturers. 


Because VU-LYTE is replete with tested innovations to make 
both lecturing and viewing easier, it is the unrivalled leader for 
opaque projection in schools, churches, clubs, and business. 


1. YOU CAN use the VU-LYTE in a partially lighted room. Total 
darkness is not necessary in order to obtain clear, sharp images 
and brilliant colors—because VU-LYTE provides extra illumination. 


2. YOU CAN feed mixed or continuous copy through smoothly, 
without light flashes, by means of the Beseler FEED-O-MATIC* 


F 


» VU-LYTE 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


*Pat. Pending 
tPatented 


METAL BELT CONVEYOR. As new copy is fed in at the left side of 
the projector, preceding copy is ejected from the right side. 

3. YOU CAN use copy “as is"— without mounting or inserting 
into any special holding device. The unique Beseler VACUMATIC” 
PLATEN holds all copy ly flat during projection. A full 
8% x 11 page letter or a postage stamp can be projected with 
equal ease, without curl or flutter. 

4, YOU CAN use VU-LYTE on an uneven surface—project on 
small or large screens. In addition, VU-LYTE is an amazingly quiet 
and cool-operating opaque projector. 


These advanced, exclusive features, plus others, 
are incorporated in a projector that weighs only 35 Ibs. 
and is REDUCED IN PRICE. Ask for free demonstration 
of the precision-built VU-LYTE in your own projection 
room. And for more information regarding 
this truly new concept in opaque projection, 
ask for booklet 


CHARLES CSeacklee COMPANY 


60 Badger 


esT 
Avenve, 


Newark 8, N. 3. 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 
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INNERS in 
National 


ognition by the 


the third annual 
Book Awards, official rec- 
book industry of out- 
American authors, 
for his first 
to Eternity: Rachel L 
son, for The Sea Around Us; and 
Marianne Moore, for her Collected 
This is Miss Moore's 
within a month. She re- 
1951 Bollingen Prize in 
irv in Jan 


standing works by 
novel, 


Car- 
] 


are James Jones 


From Here 


Poems second 


major award 
ceived the 
poetry from Yale Univ. Lib: 
Just off the press, on two generals 
in the news, are: Douglas MacArthur, 
by Clark Lee and Richard Henschel 
(Henry Holt, $6 ind What Eisen- 
hower Thinks, edited and interpreted 
by Allan Taylor (Thomas Y. Crowell. 
$2.75). The MacArthur book, in addi- 
of the general 
and his background, has more than 375 


The book about 


first up-to-date svn 


tion to a shrewd analysis 


well-chosen 
Eisenhower 
thesis on Ike’s statements and papers 


pictures 


1 
is the 


Auditorium Program for Reading 


Pictures on this page show what one 


school does to promote book reading 
through an auditorium program. The 
school is Astoria Junior High School in 
New York City English 
teacher Vincent O'Connor 
students to widen their 
terests by conducting a Teen Age Book 
Club. For an auditorium program his 
pupils quickly put together sketches 
introducing the entire school to sorae 


of the books through TAB 


The World About Us 

Macmillan is Palomar 
The Worlds Largest Telescope, by 
Helen Wright—the story of the plan- 
ning, construction attainment of 
Palomar Observatory’s 200-inch Hale 
Telescope through which can 
penetrate 1,000 million light 


the sky. 


Queens, 
encouraged 


reading in 


obtained 
publishing 
and 


man 


vears into 


Pocket Book of Ghost Stories is a teenager favor- 
ite. Aided by a confederate, sheet, and flood- 
light, one Astoria student spins a shivery tale. 


observa 








“We know from scientific 
tion that today two thirds of the world’s 
population lives in a permanent stage 
of hunger. A billion and a half human 
beings cannot find the means of escaping 
this most terrible affliction of society.” 
Thus writes Josue de Castro in The 
Geography of Hunger (Little, Brown 
$4.50)—a revealing book 


Old England in New Bottles 

In his latest book, The English Past 
(Macmillan, $3.75 4. L. Rouse 
effectively associations of 
where a number of famous 
people lived: Milton and Swift in 
villages near Oxford; Thomas Hardy 
in Dorset; D. H. Lawrence against the 
background of a mining village near 
Nottingham; the Bronte 
Yorkshire. 

The Best of Defoe’s Review, edited 
by William L. Payne (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, $4) the reader 
quite a different picture of 18th century 
England from that presented by the 
Spectator and Tatler. Defoe shows con- 
cern over the abuses of freedom of the 
press, corrupt 
creasing taxes, and stage morality 


Inside the Child 


Twenty years ago the Child Study 
Association of America sponsored the 
publication of Our Children, a 
mary of information on child develop- 
ment at that time. Our Children Today 

4 Guide to Their Needs from Infancy 
Through Adole scence gives an excelle nt 
picture of the child today. Edited by 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg and the Child 


reveals the 


places 


sisters in 


show Ss 


election practices, in 


sum- 


Study Association staff, with 28 chap- 
ters by experts and an introduction by 
Dorothy C. Fisher. Viking Press, $3.95. 

For ideas on helping the backward 
child, especially in the earlier years, 
try The Retarded Child, by Herta 
Loewy (Philosophical Library, $3.75). 

Understanding Your Child, by James 
L. Hymes, Jr. (Prentice-Hall, $2.95), 
is another good guide for better adult- 
child relations. Warmly written. 


Just for Fun 

Do you have a hobby or would you 
like a new one? We recommend the 
Barnes and Noble Everyday Hand- 
books, inexpensive and_ well-written. 
Some titles are: Ceramics for All, Folk 
Dances for All, Making Friends with 
the Stars, $1 each; Photography for All, 
Nature for All, 75 cents each. 

Humorous anecdotes from modern 
Jewish folklore are collected by S. Felix 
Mendelsohn in The Merry Heart 
(Bookman Associates, $3)... . A 
Guide to American Folklore, a study 
guide for teachers and students of folk- 
lore, by Levette J. Davidson, has been 
published by the U. of Denver Press, $2. 

New baseball books: Baseball’s 
Greatest Pitchers, by Tom Meany (A. 
S. Barnes, $3), full of anecdotes about 
famous hurlers; The Greatest Sport 
Stories, edited by Allison Danzig and 
Peter Brandwein (A. S. Barnes, $4.95), 
reporters’ news stories—all from the 
New York Times. 


Two for the Road 

Travelers to Mexico should obtain 
Frances Toor’s New Guide to Mexico 
(Crown Publishers, $2.50), product of 
25 years south of the border. Up-to 
information on road conditions, 
accommodations, rates, etc. If your 
Spanish isn’t what it should be, pick 
up Spanish by Yourself, L. B. Watson 
Thomas Y. Crowell, $2.95). 


date 


tos by Ernest Paseurri 


rh 
“Caesar shall go forth,” cry the Astoria TAB Club members. “Alas, my 
lord,” protests Calpurnia, ‘‘your wisdom is « 
short scene, students convey the exciting drama to be found in Julius Caesar. 


d in confidence.” With a 








won Films that Really Teach 


A Message from EBFilms 


Films are ‘‘the most important aid to learn- 

Enrico Fermi, noted nucleor physi- ing since the invention of printing!’ This 

From cist, as he appears in the EBF pro- is what leading educators say about film 
NEWSPAPER STORY Guin sients Shen, Ge. Toms teaching. How important then, that schools 


helped develop this new film on 
civilian defense for school children. get only the best in educational films. 


We at Encyclopaedia Britannica Films believe 
that a film, to really educate, must be both au- 
thentic and compellingly interesting. For this 
reason, EBF enlists the service of the world's 
outstanding authorities in subject matter and 
in audio-visual production. The result is films 
that teach better because they are education- 
ally superior. 
To get greater correlation 


And since film teaching must fit a variety of 
curriculums and textbooks, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films provide, not just a single 
film on a subject, but an entire series. 


How you can help 


If schools are to get the full benefits of superior 
films these films must be kept in constant cir- 
culation. For films teach only when they are 
used and used properly. Here is where you 
can help by making every film in your library 
available with as little waste time as possible. 

Plan now for a more efficient film program. 
Consult your Encyclopaedia Britannica Film 
representative. 


Have You Seen These Recently Released EBFilms? 


Venice— Jet Propulsion Laplanders 
Queen City of the Adriatic Vitanias Tippy the Town Dog 
~ ee Rooster People Along the wearing 
os Mississippi India 


Fire Prevention 
(in the Home) Hindu Family Marine Life 


From 
LOUISA MAY ALCOTT “ @ SEND FOR THE NEW FREE 
1951-52 EBFILMS CATALOGUE ? 


eeeeee eee ee ee eee eee eeeeee 





Encyclopaedia Bri ica Films Inc. 
Dept. 12, Wilmette, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free of 


TO Ge TVS EM TAR TT ee ctorse the, 1951-52 cotclogue of 3 
FILMS INC. Diecats tle 





WILMETTE, ILLINOIS School 
| New York + Chicago + Boston + Atlanta + Dallas 
Pasadena + Birmingham, Mich. - Portland, Ore. eet eee ee 





phonics: 
a key to better reading 


(A NEW FILMSTRIP SERIES) 


Full-color 
subtitled) expla 
exercises for ice 
Prepared for the 
levels by Devona 
struction 


et's Start With Key 
. rds Work For You; 
Your Eyes And Ears Are Good Helpers 
Vowel Sounds Help You; Test Yourself 
On Sounds; Help rself Read 
Each filmstrip, in color, captioned and 
subtitled $ 5.00 
No. Al15S 5 
boxed 


complete set, 6 filmstr 


ps 
$28.50 


Great American Frontiersmen 
Intermediate—Junior High 
nd original color drawings (caf 
irgare held and Associates 
to life ] n ut events in 
Daniel 
Brighar 


Continuity 


vid Crockett 
:, Buffalo Bill 

mstrip, in $ 5.00 
ps, boxed $23.75 


Basic Nature Study 

Intermediate— Senior High 
Color photograpt ving specimens and 
illustrations iption »w identifying 
characte ir s of our most 
common birds, insects reptiles. Prepared 
by Ernest Bont t cience Counselor 
Glencoe 


ristics 


$ 5.00 
xed $44.50 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
{ Business Corporation 
1345 Diversey Parkway + Chicago \14, Illinois 


U.S. Summer Schools 
Continued from page 8-T 
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INIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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COLORADO 
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COLORADO A & M COLLEGE »llins 
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16-A 15; d-u-g 

University of Florida, Gainesville 
16; w-d-u-g 

University of Tar 
d-u 


Daytona Beach 


Deland; C; J 


J 12-A 


\t 
i 


| 











FLIGHT LOG 


The role of fuel in man’s con- 
quest of the air is described 
in this dramatic film. It traces 
the history of aviation from 
the Wright Brothers to the 
present... explains the octane 
rating scale...describes the 
development of modern high- 
powered aviation gasoline. 

The film is 16 mm. sound, 
and available free of charge 
from: 














ALL STEEL 
FILMSTRIP 
CABINET 


MF-6—This roomy, yet compact 6 
drawer cabinet holds up to 336 film- 
strip cans, each .n its own compart- 
ment each individually indexed. 
Drawers are equipped with adjust- 
able dividers for desired division 
widths. 


Write for free catalog. 








GEORGIA 

Emory University, Emory; C; w-d-u-g 

*Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley; C; 
w-d-u 

*North Georgia College, Dahlonega; C; d-u 
Valdosta State College, Valdosta; C; w-d 
(W)-u 

West Gec a College, Carrollton; C; w-d-u 


IDAHO 
( ldwell; C; J 9-A 8; d-u 
Pocatello; ¢ J 10-A 1; 


ge of Education, Lewis- 
( June-August; 


C; w-d-u-g 


Ww -o-d-u-g 
J 9-A 8; d-u 
go; C; J 


30-S 12; 


J 3-A 14; 


Normal; C; 


srsity, Bloomington; , Hi ( ‘ \ \ 1( "| ( | , A 
cago; C; J 30-S 19; , he = 
-ge, La Grange; C; , Sie ILA 


Women, Jackson- 


‘ of Education, Evanston; W: 
W & M)-u-g | ; ; ; ,, sii; 
s Siete Teathers College They bring true listening enjoyment to millions—through 


Ill 
J 9-A 1; w-o-d (W & M)-u-g the finest in modern sound recording methods and equipment 


ity, Evanston: C: J 


J 22-JU 31 

w-u-g . udi 
“ge, River Forest; W; J 23-A 1; -+-inel ing 
Graduate work in Library Science e . 
ol of tl Art Institute of Chicago, Chi- 
cago; C; v -f 

ithern Illinois University, Carbondale; C; 2 2 
Ce eee for the original sound 
Iniversity of Chicago, Chicago; C; J 23-A 30; 

w-d-u-g 
University of Iliinois, Urbana; C; J 16-A 9; 

w-d-u-g 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, Ma- 

comb; ¢ J 2-A 15; w-o-d-u-g 
WHEATON COLLEGE, Wheaton; C; J 17-A for the ter recording 


22: w-o-d-u. See page 51-T 





INDIANA 
rs College, Muncie: C; J 
-U-£ 
rt ty, Indianapolis; C; J 10-A 1; for When it comes to the manufacture of 
ie Puce acautty. Cieemaibite C; d-u professional fine phonograph records, there can be 
Cc Richmond: C; J-JU-A; quality no compromise with quality. And you 
I aS can get this same sound perfection in 
23-A 29; w-o-d-u-g in your your recording work, too — with Audio- 
pee y 4 poner wo en Ss school recordings tape and Audiodiscs. Their superior per- 
Marion College, Marion: C; d-u use the formance is the result of more than 12 
eae a ee ee ee tape and discs years of specialized experience by the 
Purdue University, Lafayette; C; J 9-A 2; | that th only company in America devoted solely 
Bare ‘ellene Colleneville: C: 32a » to the manufacture of fine sound record- 
d-u. i, eal =f experts use ing media — both tape and discs. 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary- *Trade Mark 
»f-the-Woods; W: w-u 





s College, Terre Haute; 








IOWA 
Clarke College, Dubuque; W; u | 
Drake University, Des Moines; C; J-JU-A; FREE—A liberal education in sound recording. Rttelicg | 
w-d-U-g lta, Ria ban This monthly publication brings you up-to- rd Se 
pny en meee, Voter Faus; C; | the-minute information on all phases of tape 
re. Waslayen Collenn, Mt Stent: <: | and disc recording. A post card will put your f 
name on the Audio Record mailing list, with- A. 
Dubuque; C; J 20-A 1: d out cost or obligation. ~ 


+4 
= 


C; J 9-A 23; Gyu 
it . s. 
— AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


Continued on page 38-T) 444 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. X% 
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Young America Films presents 


UNITED STATES 
pisciiel. 7.18 
GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 


Ten filmstrips done in glowing, meaningful 
FULL-COLOR photographs, dealing with the 
physical, industrial and human geography of 
the United States. One title treats the nation 
as a whole, and each of the remaining titles 
treats a specific region of the United States 
Selection and division of regions is bosed on 
current curriculum trends. (Each filmstrip about 
45 trames in length.) The set contains the 
following titles 

THE UNITED STATES THE ATLANTIC PLAINS 

A REGIONAL OVERVIEW AND PIEDMONT 

THE GREAT PLAINS THE APPALACHIAN HIGHLANDS 

THE GULF PLAINS THE PACIFIC COAST REGION 

THE PLATEAU REGION THE CENTRAL PLAINS 

THE GREAT LAKES THE NORTHEAST 
PRICE: SET OF 10 FILMSTRIPS — $49.50 
YAF File Box and Teacher's Guide 


acluding 





seo ae ame 
p Young Americo Films, Inc Dept 
18 East 41st St., New York City 17 5¥°3 
Please send me one of the U S REGIONAL 
GEOGRAPHY filmstrip sets and bill me $49 50 
for the set | understand that | may return 
this set within 10 doys for full credit if not 
satisfied with them 

Nome 

School 

Address... 


City 




















LEARNING AIDS 
FOR YOUR CLASSES 


Teachers write us that students 


informative 
social-studies 


like to own the 
leaflets in this 
program. They put them into 
their notebooks and take them 
home to show the family. NEW 
edition now ready. (Secondary 
level) 

Contribution of Motor Vehicles 

to Industry, Farm, and Home 


The 3 notebook size leaflets for stu- 
dents are 

(1) “Contribution of Motor Vehicles’ 
(4 pages); (2) 

(6 pages - 





Classroom 


Guide. Free » the asking 


Fill in Coupon and Mail 
Bureau 


departn 


Co., Inc 
Please ser 


Leaflets 
(Name 


(Address) 























U.S. Summer Schools 
(Continued from page 37-T) 


St. Ambrose College, Davenport; C; J 23-A 1; 
d (W)-u 

Simpson College, Indianola; C; J % d-u 

State University of Iowa, Iowa Ci ; 
11-S 3; w-o-d-u-g 

*University of Dubuque 

Upper Iowa University 
d-u 

Wartburg College 

-u 

Westmar College. Le Mars; C 

William Penn College 
d-u 


Dubuque; C; d-u 
Fayette; C 2-A 9 


Waverly; C 


J4-A4;d 
J 2-A 15; 


Oskaloosa: C 


KANSAS 

Bethe! College, North Newton; C; 
JU 1-A 1; d-u 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science, Manhattan; C; J 2-A 2; w-d- 
u-g 

Kansas State Teachers College 
J 2-JU 31; w-o-d (W)- 

Marymount College, Salina; W; J 11-JU 31 


M 29-J 30; 


Emporia; C; 


-u 
McPherson College. McPherson; C; J 2-JU 25 
w-d-u 
Municipal University of Wichita 
C; J 9-A 1; A 4-A 29; u-g 
Southwestern College, Winfield; C 
16; d-u 
*University of Kansas, La 
Washburn Municipal University 
J 9-A 9; d-u 


rence; C 
Topeka; C; 


KENTUCKY 

Centre College of Kentucky 

Eastern Kentucky State 
Richmond; C; J 9-A 1 

Georgetown College, Georgetown 
14; w-d-u 

Kentucky State College, Fr 
2; d-u 

*Mt. St. Joseph Junior College 
C; w-o-u 

*Nazareth College, Louisville: W 

Union College, Barbourville; C; J 1-A 16; d-u 

University of Kentucky, Lexington; C; J 16-A 
9; w-o-d-u-g 

University of Louisville; C; J 9-A 16 
u-g 

Western Kentucky Teachers College 
Bowling Green; C: v i-g 


Danville; C: d-u 
Teachers College 
d-u-g 
C; J 9-JU 


ankfort; C; J 9-A 


Maple Mount 


w-d- 


LOUISIANA 

Centenary College 
d-u 

*Louisiana State University and A & M Col- 
lege, Baton Rouge; C; w-o-d-u-g 

Loyola University, New Orleans; C:; J; u 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond 
C; J-A; d-u 

Southern University and A & M 
Baton Rouge; C; J 9-A 9; o-d-u 

*Tulane University, New Orleans; C 
*Xavier University, New Orleans; C 


College 


d-u-g 


MAINE 
University of Maine, Orono; C; J 
w-o-d-u-g 


MARYLAND 
College of Notre Dame 
more; W; J 27-A 6; d-u 
*Morgan State College, Balti: 
University of Maryland, College 
J 23-A 1; w-d-u-g 
arn Maryland College 
w-d-u-g 


f Maryland, Balti- 
nore; C; w-d-u 
Park; C 


Westminster; C 


MASSACHUSETTS 
* Atlantic 
C; o-d-u 
Boston College, Chestn Hill; ¢ v-U-g 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston; C; M 26-A 
16; w-o-d-u-g. See ge 50-T 
Eastern Nazarene Wollaston ss J 
7-A 1; d-u 
Emerson College 
w-d (W)-u-g 
Harvard University 
23; JU 1-A 15; d-u-g 
Lesley College, Camt 
w-d-u 


Union 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge; C; J 9-A 29; d-u-g 

Regis College, Weston; W; J 26-A 1; d-u 

Simmons College, Boston; C; J 23-A 8; d 
(W)-u-g 

Springfield College, Springfield; C; JU 8-A 4; 
d-u-g 

Teachers College 

1-A 8; w-d-u-g 

*State Teachers College 
u-g 

University of 
JU-A; d-u-g 


MICHIGAN 
Central Mic 
Pleasant 
Emmanuel 
Springs; 
Ferris Institute, Big 
w-u 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale; C; J 9-JU 19; d-u 
Marygrove College. Detroit; W; J 9-JU 18; 
d-u 
Mercy College 
Michigan State 
w-0o-d-u-g 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti; 
C: w-o-d-u-g 
Nazareth College 
w-u 
Northern Michigan College of Education 
Marquette; C; J Al; d (W)-u-g 
*University of Detroit, Detroit; C; w-u-g 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; C; J 
J 23-A 2; w-d-u-g 
Michigan College of Education 
Kalamazoo; C; J 23-A 1; w-o-d-u-g 


Fitchburg; C; JU 
North Adams; C; 


Amherst; C; 


Massachusetts, 


igan College of Education, Mt 
C; J 23-A 1; w-o-d-u-g 
Missionary College 
C; J 11-A 16; d-u 
Rapids; C:; M 


Berrien 


19-A 8; 


J 18-A 3; w-u 
East Lansing: C; 


Detroit; W 
College 


Nazareth; W; JU 3-A 4; 


MINNESOTA 

College of St. Benedict, St 
23-A 8; d (W)-u 

College of St. Teresa 
w-d-u 

Concordia College 
w-d-u 

*Hamline University, St 

Macalester College, St 
w-d-u-g 


Joseph; 
Winona; W; . 
Moorhead; C; 


Paul; C; d-u 
Paul; C; J 16-A 8; 





REAR KE 





Make Them WANT to learn 


with 


Motion Pictures 


* 


Send for our free catalog 
of Teaching Film Custodians sub- 


new 


jects— 


“Films for Schools” 


listing such films as “David Copper- 
field,” “How Green Was My Valley” 
and “A Tale of Two Cities” to sup- 


plement class study. 


* 


Write today to: 


Curriculum Division 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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MacPhail College of Music, Minneapolis; C; 


-A 16; w-u-g 


College, Bemidji; C; J 9-A 22; 


Coliege, Moorhead; C; o-d-u 
s College, Winona; C; J 9-A 22; 


inesota, Duluth Branch, 


] J 16-A 30; w-d (W)-u-g 
l NIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis; 
J 16-A 30; w-o-d-u-g. See page 49-T 


MISSISSIPPI 
4 4 & M College, Alcorn; C; J 9-A 16 
olleg Jackson; C; J 4-A 13; w-d- 
e. Clinton; C; J 9-A 16; 
llege, State College: C; 
-d-u-g 
or College and Agricultural 
Moorhead; C; d-u 


Tougaloo; C; J 2-A 9; d-u 
ssissippi, University; C; J; 


MISSOURI 
Central ¢ ge, Fayette; C; d-u 
tral M iri State College, Warrensburg; 
M 26-A 1; w-o-d-u-g 
lege of Flat River, Flat River; C; 
sity School of Law, St. Louis; 
ze, Marshall; C; J 2-JU 
State Teachers College, 
2-A 7: w-d (M & W)-u-g 
State College, Maryville; 
Kansas City; C; J 9-A 
St. Louis; C; J 16-A 29; 
‘ollege, Cape Girar- 


College. Spring- 


o-d-u 


Louis; C; J 
»-d-u-g 


Groves; W 


Lexingt 


lis, Great Falls; C; J 11-A 
ege of Education, Bil- 

A 14; d-u 
plleg Bozeman; C; J 23-A 
ity Missoula; C; 
Havre; C;: J 9-A 


of Education 
-d-u 


NEBRASKA 


College, Seward; C; 
Omaha; C 12-A 5 

>. J 2-A 1; d-u 
mont; C; J 2-A 8; d-u 
s College, Chadron; 
College, Kearney; 
rs College, Peru; C; 
College, Wayne; 
versity, Lincoln; C; 
coln; C; J 1-A 21; o-d-u 
Nebraska, Lincoln; C; M 31-A 


u-g 


“(Ce ontinued on page 40-T) 





RCHESTRA 
or . CHORUS 


Yes, that's the sensation you'll feel 
when you first hear the wonderfully 
true reproduction of “live” sound you 
recorded yourself — and so easily. 
Educators, clergymen, music teachers all 
over America are finding the amazing 
high-fidelity Magnecorder the perfect 
instrument to aid them in their work. 
It's so easy to record and reproduce 
every sound exactly as it was created! 
Great music . . . broadcasts of historic 
events...school plays and ceremonies 

. important speeches . . . fine ser- 
mons ... speech correction. Yours to 
hear again and again — or you can 
erase the tape and use it repeatedly. 
MAGNECORDER is so simple in opera- 
tion a child can learn to use it in a 
matter of minutes. Yet it is so perfect 
in modern sound reproduction that it is 
first choice, 3 to 1, of radio engineers 
from coast to coast. 





TWA ANNOUNCES LOWEST FARES EVER 
FOR SUMMER TRAVEL-STUDY TOURS = ¢_ S.mmer Schools 


tare “ofl cratic: of chexgense pwrer- e os 
a ; ane ores 


wity-sgemered tows shront wes THE ; 
thet wterest you: 


eavEL TOURS 
fy uses Goons ~ sar 
bwsgeer towe Tour 
tarcge wt Sg ont & or pee 
furtge eof Leanne 
farce ech bint aie 
“err Lond ond Egre 
edine-oresn gus “art Atmos 
TRAVEL -CAMPUS STUDY 
fercpe Mauc-Act Teeswe "sur 
Esrege ons Seuty of Frizeerg 
Euwsge one Seedy of Gerevs 
Europe ond Study ot Orterd 
futon Sry oe Cede 
Ewrsge os Study -¢ Spor 
Europe ont Study @ Gerwer, 
STUDY WHEE TRAVELING 
Figg Sema Ewope 
Catihokc Study Tow Europe 


tL RE WFSEG 
(Ol S20 tepid SF 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 





Sead ror THIS FREE 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
“RAILROADING in FRANCE” 


From its colorful and amusing cover to the 
last of its 32 pages you will find many interesting 
facts abour rail travel in France. Fully illustrated 
For « carefree vacation in France and Europe 
secure your rail accommodations before you 
leave. Tickets may be purchased and advance 
reservations made at any of our three offices, 
or through your Travel Agent. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y., Dect srs "ae ee 
1ONAL MAME Iniversity of Buffalo, Buffalo; C 
“ PY \) ae Piecse send me free ius i Iniversity of Rox este ‘Saseaate C 
mAILR trated booklet “Reillroad- ADORESS . | 25-A 1; d-u-g 
ing in France.” ory fassat ge, Poughkeepsie; C; JU 10-A 7; 
a 














Wagner College, Staten Island; C; J 16-A 15; 
d-u-g 

Yeshiva University, 
w-d-g 


New York; C; JU-A; 


NORTH CAROLINA 

*Duke University, Durham; C: w-d-u-g 

East Carolina College, Greenville; C; J 2-A 
15; w-o-d-u-g 

Elon College, Elon College; C; J 9-A 23; d-u. 

Fayetteville State Teachers College, Fayette- 
ville; C; dates not yet known; d-u 

Guilford College, Guilford; C; J 4-A 6; d-u 

*Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory; C; d-u 

Mars Hill Junior College, Mars Hill; C, J 12; 
d-u 

North Carolina College, Durham; C; dates 
not yet known; w-d-u-g 

North Carolina College for Negroes. Durham; 
C: w-d-u-g 

Pembroke State College, 
9-JU 18; d-u. 

Queens College, Charlotte; C: J 7-JU 18; u 

Shaw University, Raleigh; C; J 4-JU 29; 
w-d-u 

State College of Agriculture and Engineering 
of the University of North Carolina, Ra- 
leigh; C; J 9-JU 17; o-d-u-g. 

*State Teachers College, Elizabeth City; C 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; 
C; J 10-A 20; w-d-u-g. 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest; C; d-u. 

Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullo- 
whee; C; J 7-A 25; w-d-u-g 

*Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston- 
Salem; C; d-u 

Women's College, University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro; C; J 9-A 15; w-d-u-g 


Pembroke; C; J 


NORTH DAKOTA 


State Normal and Industrial College, Ellen- 
dale: C; J 9-A 1; d-u. 

*State Teachers College, Dickinson; 
(W)-u 

*State Teachers College, Mayville; C; w 

State Teachers College, Valley City; C; J 
9-A 3; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Minot; C; J 9-A 1; 
w-d-u 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks; 
C; J 23-A 15; w-d-u-g 


c: ¢é 


OHIO 


Ashland College, Ashland; C; J-A; d-u. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea; C; J 16-JU 
25; d-u 

Bowling Green State University, 
Green; C; J 9-A 1; w-o-d-u-g. 

College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus; 
W; JU 10-A 15; d-u 

College of Wooster, Wooster; C; J 10-A 2; d-u 

Defiance College, Defiance; C; J 16-A 22; d-u. 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY, Oxford; C; J 16-JU 25; 
JU 28-A 29; w-d-u-g. See page 51-T. 

Mt. Union College, Alliance; C; J 9-A 15; d-u. 

Muskingum College. New Concord; C; J 18-A 
29; d-u 

Ohio Northern University, Ada; C; J 9-A 15; 
d (W)-u 

Ohio State University, Columbus; C; J 17-A 
29; w-d-u-g. 

Ohio University 
w-d-u-g 

Rio Grande College, Rio Grande; C; J 16-A 
23; d-u 

St. John College, Cleveland; W; J 16-JU 25; 
d-u-g 

University of Akron, Akron; C; J 16-JU 25; 
w-u-g 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati; 
13-A 26; w-d-u-g 

University of Toledo, Toledo; C; J 16-A 29; 
d-u-g 

Western Reserve University, 
16-JU 26; JU 28-S 6; d-u-g 

Wilmington College, Wilmington; C; J 9-A 15; 


Bowling 


Athens; C; J 


16-A 29; 


Cc: J 


Cleveland; J 


u 
Wittenberg College, Springfield; C; J 16-S 6; 
w-d-u 
Xavier University, Cincinnati; C; J 16-JU 25; 
JU 28-A 29; d (M)-u-g 


*Youngstown 
(W)-u 


College, Youngstown; C; d 


OKLAHOMA 

East Central State College, Ada; C; J 2-JU 
31; d-u-g. (Educ.) 

Northwestern State College, Alva; C; M 26-JU 


yma A & M, Stillwater; C. 


Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City; 
C; M 28-A 21; w-d-u 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha; 
W: J 5-JU 29; d-u 

Panhandle A & M College, Goodwell 
2-JU 26; d-u 

University of Oklahoma, Norman; C; J-A; 
w-o-d-u-g 


c; J 


OREGON 

Cascade College, Portland; C; J 9-JU 18; d-u 

Eastern Oregon College of Education, La 
Grande; C; J 16-A 8; w-d-u-g 

Lewis & Clark College, Portland; W 

*Marylhurst College, Marylhurst; W; o-d-u 

Mt. Angel Women’s College, Mt. Angel; W; 
J 23-A 1; w-d-u. 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth; C; 
J 16-A 8; w-o-d-u 

Oregon State College, Corvallis; C; J 23-A 15; 
w-d-u-g 

Pacific University, Forest Grove; C; J 23-A 
1: w-d-u-g. 
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Reed College, Portland; C; J 16-A 15; w-d- 
u-g. 

a Oregon College of Education, Ash- 
land; C; J 16-A 9; w-d-u-g 

University of Oregon, Eugene; C; J 23-A 15; 
w-o-d-u-g. 

University of Portland, Portland; C; J 8-A 
8: d-u-g 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Albright College, Reading; C; J 23-A 15; w. 

*Allegheny College, Meadville; C; d-u-g 

Beaver College, Jenkintown; W: J 18-JU 
28; o-d (W)-u-g 

*Bucknell University, Lewisburg; C; w-o- 
d-u-g 

*Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
burgh; C; d-u-g. 

College Misericordia, Dallas; W; J 23-A 1; 
w-d-u. 


(Continued on page 43-T) 


Pitts- 











Outstanding films distributed by 


McGRAW-HILL TEXT-FILMS 





they live. 


MARCH OF TIME (16mm) 


San Francisco. $80.00 each. 


Have your school film library T 
or usual rental source stock 1 
these films now, directly from McGraw-Hill 
the McGraw-Hill Text-Film ! 
dept., to be sure of having I 
them available for your use | 
im classes this fall. For fur- l 
ther information on March 
of Time, This Is America, and ! 
International Film Founda- | 
tion films mail this coupon 1 

1 

| 


teday. Address. 





— 





An entire roster of films suitable for use in English, social studies 
(including civics, current history, geography and cultural rela- 
tions), and vocational guidance programs as well as in school 
programs designed to inform students about the world in which 


Over 80 titles, among them, Promise of Pakistan, Crisis in Iran, Brazil, Careers 
for Girls, Your Government, and Report on the Atom. $80.00 each, with the 


exception of Your Government, which is in 3 parts, each part, $40.00. 


THIS IS AMERICA (RKO) (16mm) 


Nearly 40 titles in this series are particularly well adapted to classroom use, 


among them, Northern Rampart (Alaska), Panama, TVA, Girls in White, and 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION (16mm) 


(Julien Bryan, Producer). Nine films at present, among them, Artisans of Flor- 
ence, Japanese Family, Peiping Family, and Boundary Lines. A series, TODAY’S 
ENGLAND, ready this summer, includes: Oxford Student, Scottish Miner, Farmer, 
The Old Way of Life, British Auto W orker, and Ballerina. $100.00 to $150.00 each. 


TEXT-FILM Dept. 
330 W. 42 St 


Please send me further informa- 
tion on the followings 





New York 36 
INTERNATIONAL 
FOUNDATION 


MARCH OF TIME 
THIS IS AMERICA 
FILM 


MOT RKO IFF PS 
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SOCIAL STUDIES NOTES 


UNESCO Salad Days 


TE TOOK the East Side subway 

two weeks ago to Hunter College 
and found ourselves plunged into a hu- 
man chef's salad. Tossing around in the 
national conterence ot [ S Na 
UNESCO were 


authors 


3rd 
tional Commission for 
2.300 


musicians educators 


librarians, housewives, labor leaders, 
clerics, high school and college students 
This curious assortment was success- 


fully 


to new world ties and spiced with vine- 


mixed with the “oil” of devotion 
gar of discussion 

Education—especially social studies 
billing. Three work 
groups focused on high school prob 
lems: “Teaching about the U. N.,” 
Robert Reid, NEA, chairman; “Creating 
Understanding with Other Countries,” 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, NCSS sec., chair 
man; “Teaching about U. S. Foreign 
Policy,”"—Erling Hunt, Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ., « 
attraction 


received high 


Teachers 


hairman 


t students from 


In one star 


New York’s Julia Richman and Benja- 
min Franklin high schools put on a tele- 
vised “Junior” Conference. Unhampered 
by adult double-talk, students 
produced ringing recommendations, For 
example 

“Every 
help in the campaign to promote free 
education in all countries so that there 
will be no breeding ground for dicta 


those 


democratic country should 


torship 
“Students of 
for m 


all ages should be en 
couraged to International Rela 
tions Clubs. 

“In the field of 
tion, we young citizens of the United 
States feel strongly that racial and re 
ligious tensions are caused by ignorance 
misunderstanding, and misinformation 
We, therefore, urge that UNESCO in 
clude in its agenda a long-range pro 
gram that will make for good will and 
and eliminate 


W. D. B 


intercultural educa- 


peace among nations 


prejudice and bigotry.” 





Jo Make Teaching a Pleasure 
and Learning an Aduenture 
Use Pictorial Events Gilm Strips 


Tomorrow. These are Film Strips that electrify the subject taught. 


Pictorial Events Film Strips have won their place in the leading schools of 


the nation, as an indispensable aid to teaching. 


Scene from “Pilgrims & Puritans” 


because of the 


Superb Quality of 
Pictures 
. 
Dramatic Presentation 
e 
Curriculum Values 


Comprehensive 
Explanatory Titles 


Each Film Strip is a Treasure 
For use in Elementary & High 
Schools on 
American History 
World History 


Literature & Drama 





Write for our FREE Descriptive 





Catalog 
Pictorial Events, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
7 Y. 


a Exploration & Geography 


Our Latin American 
Neighbors 








AIR AGE EDUCATION Come 


FRIMAY JH 8... Came em 


0 CNT 
O88 TW: ey aya 
DS hos Lamhe MEETING 


A properly amazed world introduces par- 
ticipants to Nebraska’s Air-age Clinic. 
Three German exchange students in at- 
tendance learn about aviation education. 


In Air-minded Nebraska 

Nebraska is, perhaps, the most air- 
age-minded of states. Pursuing this fa 
vorite interest, Nebraska educators and 
national air experts recently completed 
a successful Air-age Education Clinic 
at Lincoln 

“The world,” TWA education direc 
tor John Furbay said, “so far as time 
and distance is concerned, is smalle: 
than Nebraska was fifty years ago.” 

Given the problem of navigating a 
plane from Lincoln to Atkinson, Nebr., 
each clinic followed instruc 
tions and soared off “into the wild blue 
yonder.” Nebraska's Department of 
Aeronautics director J. D. Ramsey 
showed them how to use aeronautical 
their “destination” 


member 


charts to reach 
sale ly. 

Those attending applauded the grant 
of $10,000 by Link Aviation, Inc., Bing- 
hampton, N. Y., to share Nebraska ait 
ige materials with other 


states, and 


methods of improving air-age educa 


tion 


Do Teachers Vote? 
‘Our 
the Classroom” 
How 


teachers set at the polls? 


discussion on “Elections and 


see p. 20-T) raises this 
question good an example do 


Very good, indeed, if a Detroit sam 
voting 


R. Col 


pling is typical. Studying the 
387 teachers, Miller 
lines and Stanley E. Dimond found 
Social Education, Oct. 1950) that 

1. Social studies teachers vote with 


record of 


greater regularity than non-social stud 
ies teachers; 2. teachers vote more regu- 
all 


more 


than the general public in 
elections 3. teachers vote 
regularly than teachers; 4. 
teachers vote with more than twice the 
regularity of voters in general in elec 
tions of lesser public interest; 5. teachers 
consistently are more interested in vot 
ing and election outcomes than the pub- 


M. L. 


larly 
men 
women 


lic in general.—H 
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7 ‘em ies om New York Vacation ‘Chit-Chat 


repented ..-with fun as the CENTRAL idea! 


tlizabethtown a 


2-A 22 


East Stroudsburg 


“Lady, you don’t hardly need ME!” said our driver at Grand Central Terminal. 

na; C; w-o-d-u And he was right! Our hotel was almost next door, with Fifth Avenue shops and 

ztown; C; J 2-A Broadway shows nearby. New York Central really takes you to the city’s heart! 
wk Haven: C; w-d 


Mansfield; C; w-d-u 
Millersville; C 


Shippensburg 


lippery Rock 


J9-S 19 


d (W)-u 
a, Philadelphia; 


( J 30-A 9; w-d-u 
NIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, Pittsburgh 
J 1¢ 2 -0-Uu-g P 


A - See page 5 
anton, Scranton 


w 
So Sam I love that magic moment between the acts . . . with everybody chattering 
about the show. My, was I glad that first evening we'd come New York Central 


and arrived rested and ready for the fun of a Big Town big time! 


Wilmington; C 


RHODE ISLAND 
*Pre lence Providence; C; u 
R i i Col f Education, Provi- 
ient J i-g 
College, Kingston; C; 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
ve ty, Columbia; C; d-u 
tural College, Clemson; C; 
arleston, Charleston; C 
Greenville; C; J 11-A 23; 
ge, Newberry; C; J 9-A 2; d-u 
yllege, Orangeburg; C; J 9-JU 
ith Carolina, Columbia: C; 
»-d-u-g 
Rock Hill; W; J 9-A 9; 
New York has so many nearby sea-and-sun spots! We were thankful our 
New York Central ticket man had reserved us a Drive-Ur-Self car. That's the perfect 
yacati ombination... get there on the Water L te—the m1 u b 3 
SOUTH DAKOTA vacation ¢ zg e¢ e Water Level Route—then get around by car 


Dakota Wesleyan University Mitchell; C; 
J-A; w-d-u 


? ee , . FREE! 1952 Year-Round Travel 
Genera! Beadle State Teachers College, Madi- - N > 
C; J-A; d-u Guide to New York and other ame 
rn State Teachers College, Aberdeen; exciting playgrounds. Send cou- 
pon to New York Central, 
Room 1336-83, 466 Lexington 
yuth Dakota, Vermillion;; Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


Spartanburg; C; J 9-A 16 


Addre 
hers College, Springfield; 
City 


Yankton; C; d-u 


TENNESSEE 
East Tennessee State College, Johnson City; CW iT en 
C: J 10-A 23; w-d-u-g 
Continued on page 44-T) The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 








RGINia 


Three Types of Service 


eer 4 =i 2 4.40 


it’s a Pleasure fo Say **YES™ 
to Teachers! 


THAT 41885 10 SAY VES" 


FINANCE CO. 








UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle; 
C: J 23-A 22: w-d-u-g. See page 49-T. 

*Walla Walla College, College Place; C; 
o-d-u-g 

Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham; C; J 23-A 22; w-o-d-u-g. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

*Concord College, Athens; C; d-u. 

*Davis and Elkins College, Elkins; C; w-d-u. 

Salem College, Salem; C; J 2-A 22; w-d 
(W)-u 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown; C; J 2-A 
22; w-d-u 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty; 
J 2-JU 11; JU 14-A 22; d-u 

*West Virginia State College, Institute; C; 


University, Morgantown; C; 


WISCONSIN 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, Milwaukee; C; 
w-o-d-u-g. See page 50-T 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee; W; J 24-A 
l; u 

Northland College, Ashland; C; d-u 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere; C; J 13-A 
1; u-g 

State College, Oshkosh; C; J 23-A 1; d (W)-u 

Stout Institute, Menomonie; C; J 16-JU 25; 
w-d-u-g 

University of Wisconsin, Madison; C; J 27-A 
22; w-d-u-g 

Wisconsin State College at Eau Claire; C; 
J 16-JU 25; w-d 

Wisconsin State College, La Crosse; C; J 
11-JU 20; w-d (W)-u 

Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee: C; J 
23-A 1; w-d-g 

Wisconsin State College, River Falls; C; J 
16-JU 25; w-o 

Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point; C; 
J 16-JU 25; d (M & W)-u 

Wisconsin State College, Superior; C; J 16-A 
8; d (M & W)-u-g 


WYOMING 
University of Wyoming, Laramie; C; J 9-JU 
11; JU 14-A 15; w-d-u-g 





Summer Schools Abroad 
Continued from page 9-T) 


*University of Toronto, Toronto; arts, sci- 
ences, education; one; education courses 
are graduate 

University of Western Ontario, London; Ju 
2-A 12; arts, science, drama, physical edu- 
cation; one 


QUEBEC 

Institute Pedagogique St. Georges, University 
of Montreal, Montreal; Ju 7-A 9; psy- 
cl gy and education courses for teachers 
n French) 

LAVAL UNIVERSITY, Quebec; J 30-A 9; 
indergrad and grad languages and philos- 
phy. See page 52-T 

McGill University, Montreal; J 26-A 8, French 
L, Civilization and fine arts; 1 yr. of college 
French, recommendation from instructor; 
compulsory use of French during session 

McGill University, Montreal; J 25-A 2. Geog- 
raphy summer school, held at Stanstead. 
Quebec 

UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL, Montreal; 
J 26-A 9; French L and C; all courses con- 
ducted in French. English section, U and 
G. See page 53-T 

University of Western Ontario, Trois-Pistoles 
Summer School, Trois-Pistoles; Ju 3-A 20; 
Conversational French courses for English- 
speaking students 


SASKATCHEWAN 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon; Ju 
2-A 13; arts and sciences, education; special 
course of practical art at Emma Lake; 


(Continued on page 47-T) 











More sight-seeing 


from your 
Canadian Pacific 
train to the 
Canadian Rockies! 





Sight-see Canada 
without driver's worries 
from comfortable 
Canadian Pacific trains! 
This is Banff, in North 
America’s highest 
Rockies! 





Gourmet meals, spiced 
with regional food 
specialties, are high-spots 
of every Canadian Pacific 
train journey. 


5 National Parks 
in Canada’s scenic 
Rockies are served 
by air-conditioned 
Canadian Pacific 
Diesel trains..Great 
nature sights! 


Wide berths, 
roomettes, modern 
accommodations and 
Canadian Pacific's 
thoughtful service 
make every trip a 
relaxing pleasure. 


Canadian Pacific 


For information, see your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office 
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MOTORING 


THROUGH 


SPAIN 


WITH VISITS TO ENGLAND, 
FRANCE AND ITALY 


A tour planned for cultural values 
with particular appeal to those 


who have an interest in the 


Romance Language Countries. 


Other tours with special emphasis 


Backgrounds of English History & 
Literature 

Political Science 

Drama & Theatre 

Social Studies 

Art Appreciation 

Classical Backgrounds 

Church Music & Religious Art 

Comp rrative Education 

“The Flying Seminar” 

Broadening Horizons 


Send for descriptive itineraries 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS, Inc. 


Established 1919 


419 Boylston St Boston, Mass 
Member, Nationa! Council for 


Educational! Travel 

















To stay ‘Fresh’ 
-- it's MAINE! 


A good teacher needs two things to stay 


“fresh: new stimuli and change-off from 
work. You can get both this summer in Maine. 

Trace early American history. Or study 
modern America in Maine's paper, textile, 
shipbuilding, and fishing industries. Quaint 
fishing villages, intriguing antique shops, 
country fairs, festivals, and summer theater 
often will tie-in with subjects you teach. 

Beyond that, have gay and different fun. 
Enjoy the salty tang of Maine's 2500-mile 
rock-bound coast, the superb scenery. And 
you'll rave about the hearty down-east cook- 
ing. The friendly dry-humored people, too, 
will make you feel you belong in Maine. 

Send the coupon now for where-to-go, 
what-to-do, and what-to-see — for your new 
life in Maine. 


START PLANNING YOUR 


MAINE VACATION SERVICE 
242 Gateway Circle, Portiond, Meine 


Please send my free MAINE VACATION PLANNING KIT 


Nome. 





Stree 





City 


VACATION 





IN MAINE 


Maine Developmen: Commission 








Travel TIPS 


REAK out the champagne for the 
S. S. United States. She sails out of 
New York harbor next July 3rd on her 
voyage to Europe. America’s 
passenger 


maiden 

newest, largest, and 

liner has 12 round-trips to France and 

England on schedule for summer 1952. 

A three-class ship, rates range from $170 
t 

one-way) to $360 first class 


fastest 


tourist 


Looks as if air travelers to Europe 
vill fly scheduled airliners or stay home 
Washington’s latest CAB 
clamps down on trans-Atlantic 
by independent or non 
This means 


next summer. 
policy 
air service 
scheduled airline 
that such organizations as Council on 
Student Travel and Youth Argosy face 
a red light on special student non 
scheduled flights. Scheduled airlines 
claim they'll enough space—and 
new low coach rates 


perators. 


hav e 


More Air Rate Reductions 

Panagra (Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways) offers the lowest flight fare on 
record to South America this summer 
With $675 you can leave New York and 
circle all of the southern continent. A 
special 17-day round trip ticket from 
Miami to Lima, costs $300. All 
flights are four-engine 
Douglas planes 

Pleasure travelers no 
visas for Colombia, Ecuador 
Bolivia, Chile, or Argentina. 

Spain, too, has lifted its visa require 


Peru 
scheduled on 
longer need 
Venezuela 


ments for tourists 


A touch of London will brighten our 
streets this spring when three of her 
fire-red double decker 


here late this month on a 90-day 


famous buses 
arrive 
goodwill tour. The caravan, complete 
with an information service on the 
British Isles, will travel from New York 
to California, with stops at major cities 

A color slide travel preview—also 
good for social studies classes—can now 
Sets ol 


panied by short introductory scripts, can 


be yours. color slides, accom- 
be rented or purchased about such spots 


as Morocco, France, Monaco, Corsica, 
the Riviera, and southern New England. 
Write John Panaggio, 220 Spring St., 


Newport, R. I., for details. 
chock-full of 


fotorist serv- 
border in- 


Motoring to Mexico is 
facts on highway travel. 
hotel and court guides, 
formation, as well as road maps, all 
included. (25 cents, Travel Div., Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C.) 
Another quarter will secure The Pan 
American Highway System, with the 


ices, 


story of the highway, construction status, 
maps, travel regulations, etc. 


Is there a car owner in the audience 
who hasn’t had at least one flat tire? 
Auto flares are a good item for such an 
emergency. But if you want to make 
your own, take an empty milk container, 
weight the bottom with a few stones, 
and light the top flap. It will bura long 
enough for you to make repairs. 


A 2,000-mile field trip—with credit 
is offered for Easter vacationers this 
year by the Bureau of Field Studies, 
State Teachers College. Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J. Bus tour wil! cover Virginia, 
Kentucky, and with such 
highlights as a stop at colonial Williams- 
burg. April 11-19, $99. Write Director 
Edgar C. Bye 


Tennessee, 


for further details 


Travel Story Awards 


All hail to the winners of the 1952 
Travel Story Awards! First of the prize 
winning stories, a New England study- 
tour story by Beatrice Cobb, is found 
on page 14-T. Other $25 winners, to be 
published monthly in Scholastic Teacher, 

e: Marion A. Bessette, librarian, Pleas- 
antville (N. Y.) H. S.—West Indies 
Ruth Fell, Harrison, Ohio—freighter trip 
to Central America; Betty Frye Leach, 
Somerville (Mass.) H. S.—South Africa; 
Roger Luce, Darien (Conn.) Jr. H. S.— 
U. S. A. conservation tour; Mary B. Mc- 
Carthy, Northern Michigan College of 
Education, Marquette, Mich.—Hawaii; 
Mary E. Parker, Williamson (N. Y.) 
Central School—Canada; Jean G. Sta- 
ples, Merion (Pa.) School—Trapp Fam- 
ily Music Camp, U. S. A.; Mary Taylor, 
Cabrillo School, San Diego, Calif.— 
Norway. 

Honorable mention winners, who will 
their choice of 43 titles in the 
Rinehart “Rivers of America” series, in- 
clude: Gertrude E. Branon, Ludlow, 
Vt.: Mrs. Robert S. Boone, Clinton 
N. C.: Otis W. Coan, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Mary A. Crawford, Sewickley, 
Pa.; Sarah F. Crumb, Havertown, Pa.; 
Rosaline Dragon, Dearborn, Mich.; 
Fran Dortort, Philadelphia, Pa.; Clinton 
Ellinger, Lahaina, Maui, T. H.; Marie 
M. Hartmann, Clinton, Iowa; Althaea 
Aberdeen, Washington; Howard 

Jones, Fithian, I].; Marjorie Knack, 
Flint, Mich.; Edith Mellinger, Johns- 
town, Pa.; Lucy B. McCandless, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Hettie G. McConnaughy, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ann Paxton, Mahom- 
ao Pa.; Joy Alice Posey, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Lenore P. Ramsey, Wayne, 
Neb.; Morris Rosenblum, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Rose Z. Sellers, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Melina diSantis, Yeadon, Pa.; Margaret 
Scott, Jamestown, N. Y.; Clara M. 
Sodke, Wausau, Wis.; Robert Triming- 
ham, Berkeley, Calif.; Claire Zeidelman, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Marcaret E. McDonaLp 


receive 


James, 





Summer Schools Abroad 


Continued from page 45-T) 


LATIN AMERICA 


CHILE 
University of Chile 
Silla 10-D; Jan 


Santiago de Chile, Ca- 
3-Feb. 7, Ju 8-30 


COSTA RICA 

*University of Costa Rica, San Jose; Spanish, 
Latin American L, C and lit.; lectures in 
Spanish 


CUBA 

Havana Business University; J 27-A 22; Eng- 
lish and Spanish L and lit.; business 
courses; F 

UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA; Ju 2-A 11; Span- 
ish lit., language, social sciences, culture. 
See page 48-T 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
*University of Santo Domingo, Ciudad Tru- 
jillo; Sr h L, C, Dominican history, etc. 


Conducted primarily in Spanish 


GUATEMALA 

UNIVERSITY OF SAN CARLOS, Guatemala 

City; Ju 2-A 10; Spanish on all levels. Mayan 
civilization. See page 53-T 


MEXICO 
ESCUELA INTERAMERICAN DE VERANO 
Interamerican Summer School, Saltillo, 
Mexico). Apply Donald S. Custer, Box 413, 
Salida, Colorado; Ju 7-A 15, Nov. 10-Dec. 
19 Spanish language and conversation, 
shorthand, folklore, bachelor’s degree (for 
grad standing). See page 52-T 
INSTITUTO ALLENDE, San Miguel de Al- 
lende, Guanajuto; Ju 1-S 15; painting, land- 
scape, sculpture, woodcarving, ceramics, 
anatomy, weaving, silverwork, mural, lith- 
ography, textiles, photography, Spanish 
beginners and advanced), history of art 
history of Mexico. See page 49-T 
INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO Y DE ESTU- 
DIOS SUPERIORES, Apartado 118, Monter- 
rey; Ju 12-A 23; F. See page 53-T 
International Academy of Spanish, Saltillo; 
J 30-A 8; Spanish conversation, oral read- 
ng, literature, art, dancing, songs, sociol- 
ogy, education. Apply Mary Wise, Box 141 
Zion, Il 
Mexico City 
D. F 


arts 


College, Chiapas 136, Mexico 7, 
J 17-A 28, Spanish L and C, liberal 

F; 2-5 week workshops in Latin Amer- 
can Culture, J 17-Ju 19; Ju 28-A 28, for 
U. S. teachers. Workshops in addition to 
the regular 12-week summer quarter 

*National University of Mexico, San Cosme 
71, Mexico, D. F.; L and lit., arts, crafts; F; 
nost classes in Spanish, some in English 


PERU 
ity of San Marcos, Lima; Spanish, 
merican lit., Peruvian Culture. In 
1 with English resumes 


PUERTO RICO 
Polytechnic Institute of Puerto 
German. May 29-Ju 2, Ju 3-A 6 


Rico, San 


NEAR EAST 


ISRAEL 

New York University workshop at Berl Katz- 
nelson Institute, Kfar Saba; Ju 3-A 15; 
general survey of life and culture of Israel, 
study of settlements, educational institu- 
tions, historical and archeological sites; 
university matriculation. Apply Prof. Abra- 
ham Katsh, Foreign Languages Dept., New 
York Univ., New York 


EUROPE 


AUSTRIA 

Alpbach, Austrian College (Apply Kolingasse 
19, Vienna IX); A 22-S 11; European lit., 
history, economics, theology; conducted in 
German, English, and French 


(continued on page 49-T) 








1 NEVER THOUGHT IO 

WANT TO READ A BOOK 
LIKE THIS ‘TIL OUR TEACHER 
GOT US TO STARTA TAB... CLUB! 


It's easy to get your students to 
read good books if you have a Teen 
Age Book Club in your class! 
Through this unusual book plan 
thousands of students are becoming 
interested in worthwhile books and 
learning that good literature can also 
be entertaining reading. 

Each month members of the club 
have the privilege of choosing from 
a wide range of books, selected both 
for literary merit and teen-age ap- 
peal by well-known educators. 

Books offered are 25¢ and 35¢ 
paper-bound copies of contemporary 
authors and the classics — durable 
and well-printed, yet within the 
average student’s budget. 

Members need not buy any speci- 
fic number of books. They may buy 
as many or as few as they wish of 


the books offered during the year. 

FREE DIVIDENDS. A_ popular 
feature is the free dividends. For 
every four books purchased, mem- 
bers choose one book free. 

Important to busy teachers is the 
fact that a TAB Club can be entirely 
student-operated. Hundreds of teach- 
ers report that all details are handled 
by students, with little or no atten- 
tion from the teacher. 

To meet the interests of students 
of varying ages, there are two divi- 
sions of TAB: Junior Division for 
students of upper elementary grades 
and Junior High School; Senior Di- 
vision for Senior High Students. 

For complete details, including a 
free set of materials, sample book, 
and list of titles fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send, without cost or obligation, complete in- 
how 
together with a set of materials and a sample book. 

I am interested in the 


Everything you 
need to start a TAB 
Club, including 
complete informa- 


formation on 


Name- 


[) Junior 


to start a Teen Age Book Club, 


0 Senior Division 





tion, materials and 
sample book — all 
sent without cost 


School__ 





Zone State__ 





watiners City 
or obligation. - 


ST:3 


‘ 
' 
' 
: 








unbreakable vinv- 





=], English . 
SUMMER SCHOOL | | PPOET-EDUCATOR Elias Licberman soot grant t funds from the Bolli 
University of Havana | | of New York jomor bel sand Consultants in Poetry in Englist 


12th SESSION 
July 7 to August 16, 1952 


Mail registration June 2 to June 28 


Persona! registration June 30 to July 5 





FEES 


Full matriculation, entitling o stu : <P aie “elias : 
dent to reaister in courses not ‘ —es ” 7 . 4 . T . a 
raped c ‘ | , , 
| ndiana University 
@ 


$40.00 void crowd) your nt s 
rdinate cl: nd ‘In Scenic Southern Indiana” 


exceeding twenty-one hours per 

week 

Partie! motriculetion. per credit with too many 
10.00 Jhrases. When 

6.00 + of a sentence becaus its Janguag THREE SESSIONS 

rewrite it or Dre it uy 1952 

3.00 3. Lastly, have tl e courag Intersession . . . June 2-June 18 

simple. Cut your a1 e short whet } Regular Session . June 18 - Aug. 15 

eating v if Short Session . . Aug. 14- Aug. 30 


re innecessarly 


value 
Obligotory fees 


Late registration fee 
through July 9 


a better cha in 
A ful ° f ' 
reader or two t what v hav vil progrom for both undergraduate 
and groduocte study with a total of 


fer when vou are 950 separate courses 


L FOR ENGLISH 
Graducte degrees for all phases of 


teaching and public education services 


Elections to | 
will select three I 
nominees for the Higl ( ] l Fifteen tours for teachers to travel as 
Committee: Luella B. ¢ 
polis; Lillian M. | Vv ol no . 

I se Fifty conferences and workshops 
Iowa; Mar Golding 
J. M. Hook of [ 
Eula P. Mohle 
spondent of Houstor 
L. Walen, editor of ve English Leaf Pian o pleasant summer of profitable study 
Indiana 


they study 


Beginning courses for Freshmen—a com- 
plete semester possible 


let, New England Ass! * Teachers ot in the beoutiful hill section of 
English publication Iwo will be se . 
lected from the following to re present or complete information write: 
the High School Section on the Board Director of Summer Sessions 


of Directors: Lon Bennett of Atlanta INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
ki ; >, 


Ga Hardy R Finch, Greenwich gton, 
Conn Foster B. Gresham, harlottes 
ville, Virginia; and Guy C. Moore, Los 


Angeles City Schools SEE EUROPE THE NEW WAY 


Address requests for infor , oe 

Poets in the Library Travel By Private Car 

THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL Five new albums of recorded poetry Tailor-made Ford trips throughout Europe 

to i interests : st! ates 

UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA read by the poets themselves have been ny DD og oe sage ieee _ aauens 
HAVANA, CUBA issued by the Library of Congress in guide Individuals or groups 
entitled “Twentieth Century | Write for folder 

, 9x SCANDINAVIAN STUDENT TRAVEL SERVICE 

Albums contain 29 | 4g West 48th S* New York 19, N. Y. 


Indi. 














a series 





Poetry in English 











Summer Schools Abroad ‘es mn 
(Continued from page 47-T) Summer Session 


Salzburg, Musikhochschule Mozarteum (Ap- | 
ply Schwarastrasse 26, Salzburg); Ju 21-A JUNE 16 to JULY 26 and JULY 28 to AUGUST 30 
30: International Summer Academy, Course 
1200 REGULARLY ACCREDITED SUBJECTS AND 


for Music and Theater 
*University Graz, Preg]-Laboratories, SPECIAL PROJECTS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE AT 


Graz; Micro-chemistry; conducted in Ger- 

man and English \. M 

*University of Innsbruck, Innsbruck; L and | N N E S O T A 
C. Apply to Meinhardstrasse 3, Innsbruck \ 

* sit of Tj >} { F . " 
yon - e Bducat oes Ww a8 Bt ary ; Learning and leisure go together at Minne 
Cc held at Schloss Traunsee in Alt- YN sota Summer Session in the City of Lakes. 

juenster; L an ; conducted in English 
wareal od a —wehas Bad Ischl; rcv oe . SPECIAL PROJECTS IN . 
political science, L and C; conducted in : American Studies 
German Apply Secretariat. Linke Wien- Scandinavian Studies 
zeile 56, Vienna VI Printed Media 
Mass Media of Communication 

Language Arts 

Efficient Reading 

Modern Language Institute 

Renaissance Seminar 

Business History 

Intensive Beginning Greek 

Intensive Russian 

High School Dramatic Workshop 


Write Now For Helpful Bulletin! 


BELGIUM 

*University of Brussels. French L and C 

University of Ghent; one week in August 
Courses in sciences, conducted in Dutch 
University of Louvain; second week in Sep- 
tember. Old and New Testament for ad- 
vanced Bible students and theology pro- 
fessors, conducted in French. Apply Prof 
J. Coppens, College du Pape, 3 Place de 
l'Universite, Louvain 


eww ane g wa mone, 


Dean, Summer Session 


DENMARK 
Danish Students Information Bureau, Studie- x 
straede 6, Copenhagen, K, A 1-30; L and C ; UNIVERSITY OF 
International People's College, Elsinore; fort- M I N N E Ss Oo T A 
. i ° : i i i 4 d 
night international courses starting A 2, . cas thus ak ammanaat war Gina, 


A 16, A 30, S 13; languages, international 
relations, Danish social and cultural con- 
Educational excursions. All courses 
Apply Principal Manniche 
1 Denmark 
Sport and Gymnastic Folk High School, 
Gerlev, Ju 31-A 20. Physica! education, con- 
ducted in English. Apply R. E. Dunn, Univ 
of Liverpool, Liverpool, England 
University of Copenhagen; A 4-29. Danish 
L and C in Danish and English. One long 
course; five short weekly courses. Apply 
Danish Students Information Bureau, Stu- 


diestraede 6, Copenhagen . . s 
Pi niversity of Washington 


*Alliance Francaise, 101 Boulevard Raspail, 
i 5 grammar, vocabulary, lectures, SEATTLE WASHINGTON 
’ 


Paris 6¢ 


ions 











conversation 
*Centre Culturel International de Royau- - 
Summer School Where Summer's Cool” 


mont, Asnieres-sur-Oise; French Culture 


for teachers of French Literature 
> and Fine Arts; Ju 1-S WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 


Fontainebleau— Music 
1; L and C. (Apply Secretary, Fontaine- 
bleau Schools, 122 E. 58 St. N. ¥.C.) GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
*University of Aix-Marseille, held at College 
International de Cannes, Cannes; L and C Full quarter: June 23 — August 22 
University of Bordeaux, Bordeaux (held at ; ° ae 
Pau); Ju 21-A 31; French literature and First term: June 23 July 23 
civilization of the 19th and 20th centuries; Second term: July 24 —- August 22 
special course in economic and social prob- = 
ems. Advanced course for teachers of Total fees: $57.50, full quarter 
French $40.00, either term alone 
University of Caen, Caen; Ju 17-A 14; L 
and C 
University of Dijon, Dijon; Ju 17-S 16; L R £ ¢ R E A T | (@) N 
and C 
University of Grenoble, Grenoble; Ju 1-S 30: Planned tours to scenic areas, boat trips, square dances, mixers, lec- 
L and C tures, musical programs, Henry Gallery, The Playhouse Showboat and 
University of Lille; 


j Boulogne-sur-Mer; Ju Penthouse theaters. 

2-A 13. L and C. Apply The Richelieu Insti- The College of iid ion offers V curricula for teachers, admin- 

tute o Iniversity S F . ~ ‘ 

1408 cane ie — Abroad, Box istrators, and advanced degree candidatys, as well as many confer- 
ences, work shops, and institutes. 





*University of Lyon, Lyon; L and C 
University of Montpellier, Montpellier; S 1- 
O 27; L and C 
University of Paris, Paris; Ju 5-A 14; Land C. 
University of Poitiers—Institut d'Etudes 
Francaises de Touraine; held at Tours 
Permanent, holiday courses; Ju 1-S 30; 
L and C. Apply 1 Rue de la Grandiere, 
Tours (Indre-et-Loire), France University of New Hampshire 9 
*University of Rennes; held at Saint-Malo: 1952 SUMMER SESSION—J 30-A MEXICO! 
L and C. Apply 11 Avenue de la Borderic, fing e9 ugust 8 Accredited 
summer courses in arts, crafts, 
Parame France | Study this summer in New England near the Spanish d ¢ 
| ocean, lakes, and mountains. Undergraduate | P and History; Master of Arts; 
*University of Strasbourg, Strasbourg; Ger- and graduate courses and workshops in ele- weekend study trips; room and board 
ees anki acca oe - . and higher education from $50 a month. For an illustrated 
ie : arts and sciences program available prospectus write to: 
University of Toulouse, Toulouse; L and C. | For catalogue and other information, address STIRLING DICKINSON, ~~ ALLENDE 
, Mexico 


Write Director, Summer Quarter, for a Bulletin 




















Director of the Summer Session, Durham, 
New Hampshire. San Miguel Allende 














Continued on page 51-T) 
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SUMMER 
SESSION 


Six Weeks Session—June 23 to August 1 
Four Weeks Session—Aug. 4 to Aug. 29 


Speciol rotes for teachers in active service 
living accommodetions ovailoble on and 
near the compus 

Organized social, cultural, and recreational 
program 
Students may ¢ ng to under- 
graduate g s’ cre- 
dentials, and ot pr ess ai objectives. 
The departments llege of Letters, 
Arts, and Scie > Graduate 
School will present 3 de variety of 
courses. Th h tecture, Com- 
merce, Dentistry, cation, Engi 
Journalis 

Pharmacy, 

gion, Social 

ot Cinema, Occupatior 

ical Therapy 

will provide 
training 

SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


The regular faculty of 

be augr 

by 

Amer = 

Write to Summer Session Dir 
r Bulletin 


University of Southern California 
LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 

















The Eighth Annual Session 
The Institute on the Position of 
the United States in World Affairs 


Sponsored by 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
with the cooperation of 


CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE 
Washington, D. C. 








Full Session of Six Weeks: 


June 15 to July 25, 1952 
Six Credits for Six Weeks. 


Reduced Session of Four Weeks 
June 29 to July 25, 1952 
Four Credits for Any Four Consecutive 
Weeks. 


A GRADUATE INSTITUTE OFFERED 
BY AN ACCREDITED UNIVERSITY 
The first five weeks of the Institute period 
are spent in Washington . 
Prominent Persons as Speokers 
Visits to Government Agencies 
Special Seminars for Teachers 
Unexcelled Opportunities for Study 
Time for Sight-Seeing 
The Final Week is Spent in New York City 
with special attention to U Activities 


For Bulletin containing Full Details 
write to 
Dr. Samvel Engle Burr, Jr., Director, 
The Institute on World Affairs, 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, 
Washington 16, D. C. 
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OranclA 


Q: Our senior class would like to visit 
the United Nations headquarters in New 
York City How do we arrange for a 
guided tour?—O. B., Albany, N. Y 


A: We telephoned U. N. and find 
that they are not quite ready to receive 
large groups in their splendid new 
home. The special building for Assem- 
bly meetings is still under construction. 
However, U.N. can receive student 
groups of 10 or fewer at the present 
time. This does not mean, our informant 
said, that you can divide a large senior 
class into two or more groups of 10 or 
fewer. For more information write to 
Special Service Div., United Nations, 
New York City. 

By next fall U.N. will welcome all 


groups of any size. 


Q: Your article, “Valley Voyage,” in 
the January issue interested me. Will the 
Gordon C. Greene cruise along the Ten- 
nessee and Ohio rivers again this year? 
How do the costs run on these trips?— 
L. W., Seahurst, Washington 


A: According to latest reports, the 
Gordon C. Greene will be laid up this 
summer for repairs. But the luxury 
steamer S. S. Delta Queén will sail on 
a number of inland cruises. On the 
schedule are week-end cruises, seven- 
day Kentucky Lake cruises, 10-day 
TVA Lakes cruises, and 20-day New 
Orleans cruises. Starting point is Cin- 
cinnati; rates range from $30 tor week 
end journeys to $225 for 20-day trips. 
Full details from Greene Line Steamers 
Inc., Foot of Main St., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio 


Q: Are there any reductions for high 
school groups on air or bus lines?— 


E. R., Los Angeles, Calif 


A: We put this question directly to 
the lines. In general, a “tour conductor” 
receives a free trip from the airlines for 
each group of 15 on regular fare flights; 
a free trip for each group of 20 on tou 
ist runs. United Air Lines, TWA, Pan 
American, or Scandinavian Airlines will 
send a representative to your schoo] to 
discuss rates, packages, trips, or any 
problems you might have 

A free trip for every 20 paying pas 
sengers is also usually true on steam- 
ship lines. 

National Trailways and Greyhound 
Bus System will work out with you 
group bus transportation—charter ser- 
vice or all expense trips. Trailways of 
fers teachers commissions on total book- 
ings or partial commission and a free 
ticket. 





~ ENJOY A PLEASANT AND 
PROFITABLE SUMMER 


4 


ENROLL AT MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
FOR THE SUMMER SESSION — 1952 
Regular Session: June 25 to August 1 
Long Session: June 9 to July 31 


liberal Arts 
Journalism 


Nursing 
Speech 
Business Administratio: Ed 





Already a distinguished Jesuit school, Mar- 
quette University today is progressing rap- 
idly. This progress is indicative of the 
educational advantages available to students 


in the summer session. 


You will have available the special re- 
sources of Marquette’s vocational guidance 
center, as well as practical education con- 
ferences, institutes, workshops, and courses 
open to teachers and administrators in all 


levels of education 


Course offerings under Marquette’s experi 
enced faculty will also feature outstanding 
guest lecturers 

Bulletins and application blanks 

now available. Write Registrar, 

Dept. D, 615 N. 11th St 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 





Boston University 
SUMMER TERM 


1952 
Intersession—May 26-July 5 
Summer Session—July 7-Aug. 16 


Undergraduate and graduate programs in 
inistration and Supervision 
Remedial Reading—School Music—Guidance 
El y Ed Speech Ed 
Ss dary Ed Visual Ed 
Psychology and Measurement 
Social F di of Educati 
Business Ed Nursing Ed 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 














WORKSHOPS: Elementary Education, Inter 
group Education, Music Education, Nursing 
Education, Science, George Gershwin The 
atre, Motion Picture Production, English for 
the General Student (Peterborough, N. H 


INSTITUTES: Guidance and Personnel, Reme 
dial Speech, Ecumenical Administration, 
Radio Broadcasting, Television Broadcast 
ing 


TRAVEL COURSES: New England, Europe. 


For further information, address: 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 
685 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 

















FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 7 to Aug. 14 


Day Session Courses in 
LANGUAGES 
MATHEMATICS 
PHILOSOPHY 
RELIGION 
SCIENCE 





SOCIAL STUDIES 
SPEECH 
JOURNALISM 
RADIO 
Elementary, Secondary and 
Religious Education 
Five Graduate Divisions in 
Education 
Instruction at Both Graduate and 
Undergraduate Levels 


For Catalogue, Address: 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—— SESSION 


‘ORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
New York 58, N. Y. FOrdham 7-5400 


Evening Session—June 16 to Aug. 7 


DOWNTOWN DIVISION 
302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-1365 











For a Pleasant Summer 
& of Profitable Study, 
54 plan to attend... 
~*~ 


Complete courses including s ial work in Teacher 
Training, Graduate School of Theology, Conservatory 
of Music, Black Hills Science Station, and North- 
woods Honey Rock Camp. Splendid, new air-condi- 
tioned library. Combine professional training with 
delightful Christian fellowship. 45 min. from C Caen 

tater Seesion— June 17 to 27 + Ist Term—June 28 

uly 25 * 2nd Term—July 26 to Aug. 22 

Bleck Hills Expeditions—june 23 and July 28 
WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN TODAY... 
Lists courses to be offered. stress 
Dire ctor, Summer School, Dept. 32-T 
Wheaton College, ‘Wheaton, Tliinois 





In Scenic Oxford, Ohio 
The Miami Summer Session 


1952 

Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in . . « 
BUSINESS HUMANITIES 
EDUCATION PRACTICAL ARTS 
FINE ARTS SCIENCES 
Workshops, Conferences and Clinics 

Courses for Beginning Freshmen 
First Term: Six Weeks, June 16-July 25 
Second Term: Five Weeks, July 28 - Aug. 29 


For the Summer Bulletin, write 
Director of Summer Session 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY, OXFORD, OHIO 








SUMMER TRAVEL-STUDY IN EUROPE 


Special courses for teachers of German, Freneh, Soc. 
Studies, History: Mayrhofen, Alpbach (Austria); 
Paris-University of Caen; Scandinavia, India, ete. 
Independent travel; rates from $635.00. Also air 
coach to Europe: PAA. BOAC, KLM, SAS, SABENA, 


LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
Sr red by Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 


Summer Schools Abroad 
(Continued from page 49-T) 


GERMANY 

Academy of Music, Cologne (Oberlanderufer 
144); music and its appreciation. 

Berlin Institute of Technology, Berlin 

Bonn University, Bonn. International Vaca- 
tion course, A 1-21; summer course in 
German language and literature, two 
classes, beginners and advanced students, 
A 1-21 (especially for U. S. teachers). Ap- 
ply Akademisches Auslandsamt der Uni- 
versitat Bonn, Liebfrauenweg 3. 

Erlangen University, Erlangen; April 15-Ju 
31. 

*Freiburg University, Breisgau; 3 weeks in 
August; L and C. 

Heidelberg University, Heidelberg; August; 
L ard C. 

Kiel University, Kiel. Summer course, Ju 
25-A 11. International vacation course, Ju 
15-A 4. Apply before May 15 to Auslands- 
sekretariat beim Rektor der Universitat 
Kiel, Neue Universitat, Kiel 

*Marburg University, Marburg; Modern 
trends in art for art and music students; 
in German. 

*Munich University, Munich; Ju 30-A 20; L 
and C; courses in arts and education; in 
German. 

Philipps University, Marburg-Lahn; A 5-26; 
L and C; theology, sociology. Registration 
closes May 31. : 

Tuebingen University, Tuebingen; A 10-S 7; 
L and C 


GREAT BRITAIN 

British Council, 65 Davies St., London W.1; 
variety of short courses. 

*British Film Institute, 164 Shaftesbury Ave., 
London, W.C. 2. Lectures by British film 
makers on production and cinema history; 
held at Bangor, Wales. 

Bryanston Music Summer School, 29A Hol- 
land Villas Rd., London W. 14; A 2-23. 
Courses in instrumental music, singing, 
composition; held at Blandfort, Dorset 

Central Council for Health Education, Tavi- 
stock House, Tavistock Square, London 
W.C. 1; A 6-16. Lectures on health educa- 
tion for teachers and social workers; at 
Clacton-on-Sea. 

*Hawkwood College, Stroud, — “New 
Paths and Ways for a New Ag 

Rural Music Schools Assn., 109 Bancroft, 
Hitchin, Herts; A 7-15. 

University College of the South West, Exeter; 
A 7-28; One course on introduction to 
English life, lit., institutions; another on 
modern English lit 

City of London College, London; Ju 21-A 15. 
English and comparative law. 

University of Manchester; Ju 12-A 2; liberal 
arts and sciences. Held at University Col- 
lege of North Wales, Bangor. Apply to The 
Extra-Mural Department, The University, 
Manchester 13. 

University of Oxford; A 2-16. “The Church, 
the Body of Christ.” Apply Vacation Term 
for Biblical Study, Miss E. C. Trinder, 15 
Victoria Rd., Salisbury 
Apply to Institute of International Educa- 

tion, 2 West 45th St.. New York, N. Y., for 

details and application to the following 
universities: 

University of Birmingham; Ju 5-A 16 
“Shakespeare and Elizabethan Drama.” 
University of Edinburg; J 25-A 3. “The De- 

velopment of Modern Civilization.” 

University of London; Ju 9-A 17. “Literature, 
the Visual Arts and Music in Britain To- 
day.” 

University of Oxford; Ju 5-A 16. Lecture and 
tutorial course on Britain and the Modern 
World.” Students should attend for six 
weeks or three week periods. 


ITALY 

Italian University for Foreigners, Perugia; 
April 1-Dec. 23; three 3-month courses 
Italian for beginners, intermediate and ad- 
vanced students 

University of Florence, Florence; Ju 15-A 31: 
Lit., Art & Culture; F. Courses on Italian 
Culture & Art for U. S. teachers, S 10-30 

*University of Perugia, Perugia; L and C. 

*University of Pisa, Pisa; L and C 
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Occidental College 


In The City of 
Los Angeles, California 


SUMMER SESSION 


Wide variety of courses—grad- 
uate and undergraduate—have 
been planned to meet varied 
phases of Teacher Training. 


At OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
you can gain requirements for 
credentials, take courses which 
meet California requisites from 
other States—and take refresher 
courses. 


Distinguished visiting faculty will 
give courses in social psychology 
and other subjects — courses 
which will help you next Fall in 
practical classroom education. 


Recreation? 


Lots of it in and about Los 
Angeles. You'll enjoy Catalina 
Island. beaches, mountains, 
movie studios, radio and TV 
centers in Hollywood. 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 23 thru August 1, 
Tuition: $14.00 per unit 


Comfortable housing facilities on 
the campus. Write: Dr. Richard 
F. Reath, Director, Summer Ses- 
sion for illustrated bulletin. Occi- 
dental College, Los Angeles 41, 
California. 











University of Geneva 


SWITZERLAND 


Summer courses in French Language 1952 
4 terms of 3 weeks from: 
July 14 to October 4 
Special courses for Teachers of French 
from July 14 to August 9 





pase fon? in English from: 
July 14 to August 9 
For programmes and information please 
apply to: 
Cours de Vacances, University of Geneva, 
Geneva, Switzerland 








Sa Gin. GER BRD DEIR 


eo 


1776 ‘ones id N York 19, N. Y. Cl 7- . —- —_—_—— a 
caediaiaianatal ceo (Continued on page 53-T) For FREE MATERIALS see coupon page 54-T 
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Study Spanish in Mexico 


The Interamerican School 


SALTILLO, COAHUILA 
(9th Session, July 7 to August 16) 





Three ours daily tutoring 
with INDIV IDUAL MEXICAN 
TUTORS plus classes in all 
phases of Spanish language 
and Mexican culture, begin- 
ng, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced levels. Live in private 
homes. M.A. degree. G.I. Ap- 
pr = ie of Mexican De- 
3 f University Stu- 
dies Mi nimum worry about 
bd living in and enjoying Mexico 
For 3¢€ vutif rs campus 
bulletin 
write 


Donald S. Custer, Box 413, Salida, Col. 











Oslo Summer School 
FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS and 
Institute for English-Speaking Teachers 


6 WEEKS SESSION 
June 21 to August 2, 1952 
Oslo, Norway 
-ourses in the humanities and 
emphasis on the educa 
for Institute members 
OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL ADMISSIONS OFFICE 


In care of St. Olaf College 
Northfield, Minnesota 





UNIVERSITY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


1952 SUMMER SESSIONS 


SIX WEEKS SESSION 
JUNE 30 - AUGUST 8 
Special Two, Three, and Eight Weeks Courses 
Undergraducte and Graduate Courses 
For bulletins and information 
Address, DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 
2701 Cathedral of Learning 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


EES eae eee 
— LAVAL UNIVERSITY — 
Quebec, Capital of French Canada 
Summer Courses (June 30th-August 9th) 
Department of French: Oral French, Gram- 


mar, Literature; (Intermediate and Advanced 
Courses): M.A. and Ph.D 

Schoo! of Philosophy (Courses in English): 
Ph.L. and Ph.D 

Please write for catalogue and information to: 
Secrétariat des Cours d’été, Université Laval, 





uébec, Canada 








TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $600 BY MAIL 


QUICK!— EASY!— PRIVATE! 
If you need money — any amount from $50 to $600— cut 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 
oe p! ners, no endorsers 
»0l board merchants, friends 
applying for a loan 
BY 
your eng em 
installments — not r n ‘pri ne ripal « es 
commer vacation if your s r ops! Full details 
mailed in plain envelope 7 3 d this ad today! 


StateFinance Co. |323 Securities Bldg, Dept 1.151 0maha2,Nebd 


ADDRESS_ 
Cs , 
Occupation 


Amount you want to b 
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New Encyclopedia 


E have just examined Richards 

Topical Encyclopedia, a 15-vol- 
ume reference work with an arrange- 
ment different from the usual encyclo- 
pedia. Information is arranged in topi- 
cal units instead of alphabetical order. 
For example, Vol. | contains “The Story 
of the Earth” “The Story of 
the Heavens” (astronomy), “The Story 
of the Weather” (meteorology), “The 
Laws of the Universe” (physics), elec- 
tricity, chemistry, and electronics. Vol. 
II is devoted to “The Story of Plant 
Life” (botany), “Wonders of the Hu- 
man Body” (physiology), and “Con- 
serving Human Life.” 

Other volumes deal extensively with 
topics useful for students and teachers 
in the grades and in high school. Vol. 
XV, the Index, makes it possible for 
one to locate 
individual volumes quickly. In addition, 


geology ) 


items of information in 


each volume has a spinal index which 
simplifies the task of fact-finding. 

Such an arrangement in an encyclo- 
pedia has some definite advantages: 
(1) It brings together facts that other- 
wise would be separated by an alpha- 
betical arrangement; (2) it provides for 
multiple use of reference material, since 
it permits groups or individuals working 
on topics in different fields to use the 
same basic set without interference. 

Study outlines with cross references 
preface each of the 1,000 topical units 
and provide the teacher with stimulat- 
ing guides for classroom discussion and 
assignments. 

Written in clear, interesting style, 
this reference contains over 12,000 pic- 
tures and 160 full-page maps. Price, 
$99.50. Publisher is the Grolier Society 
(2 W. 45 St.. New York 19), which 
also publishes The Book of Knou ledge 


and Encyclopedia Americana 


New Text Series 

Better English, Grade VII, first vol- 
ume of the new Ginn series for grades 
7 through 12, is now ready. It’s an ex 
cellent book, one that may be 
effectively in the classroom. Especially 
good are its chapters on grammar and 


used 


usage, letter writing, studying and read- 
ing, carrying on school business (in- 
cludes filling out forms, 
to teachers, and prootreading written 
work). 

Authors of the series 
been more than six years in prepara- 
tion, are Max J. Herzberg, TAB Club | 
chairman; Florence C. Guild, secondary 
education coordinator, Indianapolis; and 
J. N. Hook, University of Illinois (au- 
thor of The Teaching of High School 
English). Details from Ginn and Co., 
Dept. ST, Statler Building, Boston, 17, 
Mass. Price of first volume, $2.28. 

—H. F. 


writing notes 


which has | 








ARE YOU ABOUT 


to RETIRE? 


You may need to retire from 
your profession but you need 
not retire from life, from in- 
terests, from friends of all ages 

The University of Florida of- 
fers courses in many fields for 
people of retirement age. Your 
experience in life meets all ad- 
mission requirements to enroll 
as a student 

Gainesville is a_ friendly 
town, too. Ideal for retirement 
Low-cost living, mild climate, 
cultural activities and sports 
galore 

Let us send you FREE new 
color booklet and full details 
Write Cnamber of Commerce 
Desk 111, 


GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 





Vacation plus... 
Education 


Colorado Ag M College 


Master’s Degrees in guidance and 
counseling, industrial arts educa- 
tion, vocational education, physi- 
cal education for men—courses in 
education, psychology, librarian- 
ship, physical education. Located at 
the foot of the Scenic Rockies. 


TWO 4-WEEK TERMS 
June 23 to July 18 
July 21 to August 15 


Address correspondence to 
Registrar 





Study this Summer on 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


JULY 7 - AUGUST 16 
Graduate and ae raduate courses In a wide 
et ‘oo! campus reals jences in an 
rt Courses in 


slum Workshop 


le Chemistry 
Spanish, Virgil and Ovid, Painting 
Play Production. Contemporary L oo 
Geography, Foreign Policy, Russia 
Wall St. courses in Becurities 
Director henaaee ‘Secsion, Burlington od Vermont 


University of VERMON 


TRAVEL RIGHT 


) Evrope—7 countries with Spain, $1170. 
6 countries, $867. Sailings bi-weekly. 


ii 
Check Choice 


C1) Conducted Tours in the educational field, Origins 
of New England, College Credit, June 23 & July 7. 


} California 0 Mexice 


ARNOLD TOURS Bios tc Mon: 


(1 Puerto Rico 








Summer Study in Mayaland 


San Carlos University 


OF GUATEMALA 


Summer Session for English- 
speaking students. Spanish & 
Spanish-American language, lit- 
erature, history & related courses 
given in Spanish. Mayan culture, 
anthropology, & folklore. Uni- 
versity credit. Approved for GI 
Bill. Six units of credit. 


Tuition: $60 for 6 weeks. 


Write: Secretary, Apartado 179, 
Guatemala, C.A. 








INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO 
bE MONTERREY 


Member & rn Association of Colleges and Sec 
y Sct "Memt er Association of Texas Colleges. 


The Summer School of Distinction 
July 12 to August 23, 1952 


NEW EXPERIENCE, INTEREST. SCHOLARSHIP 
ive Spanish and English, History, Litera- 
Philo: hy. Sociology, Government and 
and_ Geopolitics, Folklore, 

| t Special Workshops 

moder: n Plar it in Beautiful Loestion Sur- 
ounded by Mounta 
Write for full information: 


MONTERREY TEC. 
ESCUELA DE VERANO, APDO 118, 
Monterrey, N.L., Mexico 








The a of Ottawa 


The Bilingual University of Canedo 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 2nd - August 7th 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
Arts Library Science Philosophy 
Psychology-Education Slav Studies 

Conversational French 


Calendar available on application 
Director of Summer School 
University of Ottawa 


Ottawa, wees 





20th Annual Session 


University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


June 23rd 16th, 1952 
Art, Music (Piano, Choral, Singing, Strings), 
Drama, Ballet, Short Story Piaywritin 
Radio, Writing and Technique, Oral Freneh. 
Weaving and Design, Leathercraft, Ceramics. 
interior Decoration, and Photography. 


to August 


Apply: Director, Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 








UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL— 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 26th - August 9th, 1952 


In the picturesque setting of the Canadian 
ptropolis, the Fre nch University of 
treal offers unequalled opportunities to 
Americans wishing to improve their knowl- 
edge of French and work for University 
credits during the summer mont 
Courses Offered in Tiwee ‘Sections 
; 
y - 
All courses given by promi seat 'French- 
professors and specialists in the 
French Language Culture and 





Literature 
Excursions and Entertainments 

The official Calendar and other in- 
formation may be obtained from: 

4. A. HOUPERT, Director 

French Summer School 

University of Montreal, Montreal, 


Canedo 














Summer Schools Abroad 
(Continued from page 51-T) 


*University of Siena, Siena; L and C 

*Venice-Instituto Universitario di Economia 
e Commercio; Lit., history of art and music, 
Venetian history. 

Vergilian Society Classical Summer School 
of Cumae, Naples. Apply Mary Raiola, 15 
Gramercy Park, New York 3, N 


NETHERLANDS 

*Academy of International Law, The Hague 
(Apply Peace Palace, The Hague). public 
and private international law and specific 
problems of current interest conducted in 
English and French. Tuition free 

Interuniversity Summerschool, University of 
Leyden, Leyden. Apply Netherlands Em- 
bassy, Washington, D. C. Ju 20-A 8 


NORWAY 

OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN 
STUDENTS (Apply St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn.); J 23-A 4. Norwegian culture; 
two years college minimum See page 52-T. 


PORTUGAL 

University of Coimbra, Coimbra; Ju 14-A 23 
L and C. special Portuguese language 
courses for English-speaking teachers or 
students 

*University of Lisbon, Lisbon; L and C 

SPAIN 

Summer School of Spanish, San Sebastian 
(Sponsored by Institute of Hispanic Stu- 
dies, Univ. of Liverpool, England); A 11-21, 
followed by study tour in Castile (optional) 
A 21-S 1 

Summer School of Spanish, Pamplona. 
(Sponsored by Institute of Hispanic Stu- 
dies, Univ. of Liverpool, England); A 16-29 
For advanced students only 

University of Barcelona; Ju 1-A 27; 
3-week courses at Sitges, Balearic 
and Barcelona. L and C 

*University de Santiago. Santiago; L and C 

*University of Santander; L and C 

*University of Zaragoza (held at Jaca); L 
and C 


three 
Islands 


SWEDEN 

International Center, Marston Hill, 
A 5-20. Sociological seminar. Apply 
Martin Allwood, Mullsjo, Sweden 

Jakobsberg's People’s College, near Stock- 
holm. (Apply Swedish Institute for Cul- 
tural Relations, Kungsgatan 42, Stockholm 
3); A 25-S 9, Social and Economic Devel- 
opment in Sweden; conducted in English 

*Swedish Folk University, Uppsala; A 1-20 
“Aspects of Sweden Today” conducted in 
English. Also courses in Swedish language 
Apply V. Agatan 22. Uppsala 


Mullisjo; 
Prof 


SWITZERLAND 

Cantonal School, 
language 

Fondation Lucerna, Lucerne; Ju 15-20. Swiss 
Tasks Relating to Culture, Philosophy, and 
Psychdlogy (conducted in German and 
French). Apply Mr. Simmen, Rhynauer- 
Strasse 8, Lucerne 

*Rosenberg College, St. Gall; 
French, English, Italian languages 

University of Fribourg, Fribourg; Ju 14-A 22 
Apply Institute for University Abroad, 
725 Dupont Circle Bldg., Washington 6, D. C 

UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA, Geneva; Ju 14- 
O 4. French L and C. Two Special courses: 
Ju 14-Aug. 9, L (for teachers of French); 
Seminar on _ International Institutions 
(in English). See page 51-T 

University of Lausanne; Ju 14-O 4; 4 inde- 
pendent courses—3 weeks each. French L 
and C 

University of Neuchatel, Neuchatel; 
16; French language and lit 


Chur; Ju 15-A 23; German 


German, 


Ju 14-A 


The first grade teacher talked at some 
length on good cheer and the over- 
supply of frowns. “What do we need 
most in this class?” she asked. 
Susy queried, 
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Be Sure to Visit 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER nnewyorn 


®@ See the wonders of this unique 
“city within a city”. A Rockefeller 
Center Guided Tour includes a 
thrilling sky view of New York 





from the 70-story 
RCA Observation Roof. 
Complete Guided Tour, $1.40 
Includes Observation Roof 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP 
RATE (ages 12 to 20)—85¢ 
For further information and 
Guided te ur & Obser 
Plaza. New York ooo. New York. 








EUROPE + MEXICO + HAWAII + JAPAN 


S$.1T.0.P 


AND MEET THE PEOPLE 


11 Extensive tours for students 
ond younger teachers. Different! 
Cc letel ical! College 
credits on many tours. Call or 
send postcard for folders. 


STUDENT TRAVEL 
OVERSEAS PROGRAMS 


2123 Addison St. ¢ Berkeley 4, Calif: 
OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 














the 
“WY UGOSLAV 
REVIEW” 


A NEW Monthly publication 
In English * Illustrated 


Complete and thorough coverage of 
the international and domestic news 


of Yugoslavia—a country in a key 
position in European affairs. It will 
also contain articles on Yugoslav 
politics, agriculture, art, culture, etc. 


Special introductory offer 
year subscription $1.00 


Order today—Write Dept. ST 


YUGOSLAV REVIEW 
816 Sth Ave. New York 21, N.Y 








Little | 
“Could it be television?” 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Summer Schools 


Famous LANGUAGE Schools 
JUNE 27-AUG. 14 
. 


Bread Loof 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
JUNE aes. 9 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 

AUGUST 


13-27 
° 


For bulletins, information 
Summer Schools Office 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Middlebury 15 Vermont 
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@ National judging of the 1952 Scholas- 
tic Writing Awards is under way. Watch 
the May 21 Student Achievement issues 


for winners. Extra copies of the May 
Awards issue of LITERARY CAVAL- 
CADE may be ordered for 25¢ each. 


lastic Teacher 


MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 


351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. You will 


receive free aids direct from advertisers. For prompter serv- 
ice send direct to advertisers, mentioning Scholastic Teacher. 
Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues 


—1. American Bakers 
Assn., p. 56-T 

— 2. Award incentives, 
p. 55-T 

—3. Bituminous Coal 
Institute, p. 11-T 
Booklet, “The Genie Story 
4. Blue Cross Commis- 
sion, p. 5-T 
See pp. 24, 25 Sr 
Scholastic 
5. Bur. Educational 
Services, p. 38-T 
Leaflets, teaching kit 

6. Dari-Delite, p. 55-T 

—__.7. General Mills, p. 13-T 
“Know Your America 
program 
8. Gainesville Chamber 
of Commerce, p. 52-T 
9. Household Finance 
p. 25-T 
Filmstrip, booklet on 
clothing 
10. Maine Vacation 
Service, p. 46-T 
Vacation planning kit 
11. National Dairy 
Council, p. 2-T 
12. Ontario Travel & 
Pub. Bureau, p. 20-T 
Guide map, ill. booklet 
13. Personal Finance 
p. 44-T 
Loan information 
14. Rockefeller Center 
Guided Tour, p. 53-T 
15. State Finance, p. 52-T 


AUDIO VISUAL 


16. AF Films, p. 55-T 

17. Americon Can, p. 3-T 
Three free films 

_18. Assn. Films, p. 38-T 
.19. Audio Devices 

p. 37-T 

Audio Record 

_20. Charles Beseler 

p. 33-T 

Free projector 
demonstretion 

21. British Info. Services, 
p. 32-T 

22. Current Affairs Films 
p. 55-T 

.23. Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, p. 35-T 
1952 Film catalogue 
24. Jersey City Technical 
Institute, p. 55-T 
.25. Knowledge Builders 
p. 55-T 


Please Print 


Name 
School and Position___ 


City 


This coupon valid for two months. 


26. Life Magazine, p. 7-T 
Free picture portfolio 
27. Magnecord, Inc. 
p. 39-T 
28. McGraw-Hill Text 
Films, p. 41-T 
29. National Picture 
Slide, p. 55-T 
30. Neumade Products 
p. 36-T 

Pictorial Events, 
p. 42-T 
32. RCA, p. 31-T 
Info: Folk Dance Records 
33. Shell Oil Co., p. 36-T 
Film on fuel in aviation 
34. Society for Visual 
Education, p. 36-T 
35. Young America Films, 
p. 38-T 

PUBLISHERS 
36. Comstock Pub 
Assoc., p. 26-T 
37. Dramati¢ Publishing 
Co., p. 26-T 
Booklet Behind the 
Scenes 
38. School House Books, 
p. 55-T 
39. Teen Age Books, 
p. 47-T 
40. Wetmore Declama- 
tion Bureau, p. 55-T 
41. Yugoslav Review, 
p. 53-T 


STUDY TOURS 
42. Arnold Tours, p. 52-T 
43. Intercollegiate Tours, 
p. 46-T 
44. Laborde Travel 
Service, p. 51-T 
45. Scandinavian Student 
Travel Service, p. 48-T 


46. Student Travel 


Overseas, p. 53-T 


. §. SUMMER SCHOOLS 


47. American Univ., 

p. 50-T 

48. Boston Univ., p. 50-T 
49. Colorado ARM 
College, p. 52-T 

50. Fordham Univ., 

p. 51-T 

51. Indiana Univ., p. 48-T 
52. Marquette Univ., 

p. 50-T 

53. Miami Univ., p. 51-T 
54. Middlebury College, 
p. 53-T 


55. Occidental College, 

op. 51-T 

56. U. of Minnesota 

p. 49-1 

57. U. of New Hamp- 

shire, p. 49-T 

58. U. of Pittsburgh, 

p. 52-T 

59. U. of Southern Cali- 

fornia, p. 50-T 

60. U. of Vermont, 

p. 52-T 

61. U. of Washington, 

p. 49-T 

62. Wheaton College, 

p. 51-T 

FOREIGN SUMMER 
SCHOOL; 

63. Instituto Allende 

p. 49-T 


.64. Instituto Techno- 


logico De Monterrey, 
p. 53-T 
65. Inter-American Sum- 
mer School, p. 52-T 
Laval U., p. 52-T 
. U. of Alberta, p. 53-T 
. U. of Geneva, p. 51-T 
. U. of Havana, p. 48-T 
. U. of Montreal, 
p. 53-T 
71. U. of Oslo, p. 52-T 
72. U. of Ottawa, p. 53-T 
73. U. of San Carlos 
p. 53-T 
TRANSPORTATION 
74. American President 
Lines, p. 18-T 
75. Assn. American 
Railroads, p. 17-T 
76. British Railways, 
p. 22-T 


77. Burlington Travel 


Bureau, p. 23-T 

78. Canadian Nationo!l 
Railways, p. 19-T 

79. Canadian Pacific, 
p. 45-T 

80. French National 
Railroads, p. 40-T 
Booklet Railroading in 
France 


81. N. Y. Central, p. 43-T 


1952 Year-Round Travel 
Guide 

82. Santa Fe Lines, 

p. 21-T 

83. TWA, p. 40-T 

84. Union Pacific, p. 15-T 


Booklets, tour information 


It's a SK Daisy 


@ How can your schools enjoy a “good 
press”? By treating editors and reporters 
right, says AASA, and comes up with 
practical suggestions in The Superin- 
tendent, the Board, and the Press. (25 
cents, American Assn. of School Admin- 
istrators, 1201 16th St., NW. Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.). Includes a check list for 


news tips to help educators publicize 


the school program 


@ Hours on Freedom—a new series on 
teaching the basic principles of the free 
nations. Originally prepared for Armed 
Service use, now adapted for schools, 
P-TA groups, civic organizations, ete. 
Separate units on freedom of religion, 
press, community relations, citizen con- 
trol of government, etc. Details from 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege. Columbia Universitv, N. Y. 27 


@ News in the supply field! Back on 
the order bulletin 
boards, long a war-scarce item. New 
models are two-tone green, cork back, 
with set-in glass doors, lock and kev. 
Details trom A. C. Davenport & Son, 
Inc., 311 N. Desplaines St., Chicago 6, 
Ill... . A plastic relief map of Vene- 
zuela—large, colorful, three dimensioned 


books are metal 


is news for geography classes. Weigh- 
ing only two pounds, the nine-colo1 
map is 45 x 56 inches. Info. from Aero 
Service Corp., 236 E. Courtland St., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


@ All your students who chose the 
February Junior and Senior TAB selec- 
tion, Model Railroading, will go all 
aboard for the new film, Along the 
Right of Way. The 16mm color-and- 
sound film traces the growth of the 
railroading hobby. Tvpes_ of 
locomotives and action shots of model 
railroad activity make this a natural 
for club showings. Available (for trans 
portation charges) from the Film 
Bureau, Model Railroader Magazine 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


model 


@ New edition of the good U.N. 
handbook, The United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies, is now ready. 
U.N. purposes structure, 
and activities of the special agencies. 
95-pg., two-color booklet (75 cents 
single copy, Manhattan Publishing Co., 
225 Lafayette St., N.Y.C.) 


principles, 


@ Teaching about soil conservation? 
You can use Muddy Water, dramatic 
tale of how a “worn-out farm” was 
transformed into paying property. By 
Henrie Andrews Howell. Useful from 
sixth grade up. (35 cents, bulk rates, 
free teacher's guide, from Applied 
Economics, Inc., Box 151, Winchester, 
Mass. ) 





NEW FILMS 


Open City, Paisan, Bicycle Thief— 
Italian features with English subtitles, 
now on 16mm. The Forgotten Village— 
written by John Steinbeck, filmed in 
Mexico, English narration by Burgess 
Meredith. From Brandon Films, Inc., 
200 West 57th St:, New York 19. 

Cheating and The Bully—each 10 
“Discussion Problems in Group 
Anthony and Cleopatra 
each about 30 min. 
18 East 41st St., 


min In 
Living Series”; 
and Julius Caesar 
Young America Films, 
New York 17 

The Easter Season, High School: 
Your Challenge, Meaning of Engage- 
ment, Ancient Greece—each 10-12 min., 
b&w or color. Coronet Films, 65 E. 
South Water St., Chicago 1 

Vienna Philharmonic Series—13 films 
featuring the Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, includes Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, Strauss’ Emperor Waltz, Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony. Free de- 
scriptive folder. Sterling Films, 316 
West 57th St., New York 19 

The Atom—10 min., Ultra-Sounds— 
10 min. Narrated by John Kieran. Al- 
manac Films, 516 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18. 

March of Time Forum Films—74 


titles. Now available from McGraw-Hill 


Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 18. 

British Infantry—9 min., Keeping the 
Peace—10 min. British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 

Place Called Home—color, free loan. 
About Father Flanagan’s Boys Town. 
Princeton Film Center, Princeton, N. J. 

Foundation Foods and Soapy the 
Germ Fighter—each 10 min., color. 
Avis Films, 932 N. La Brea St., Holly- 
wood 28. 

Steel with a Thousand Qualities—38 
min., color, free loan; Decision—31 
min., color, free loan. Modern Talking 
Picture Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. 

Drug Addiction—produced in coop- 
eration with Juvenile Protective Assn. 
and Weibold Foundation. Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, Wilmette, I]. 

Technique of Paper Sculpture—10 
min., b&w or color. Allen-Moore Pro- 
ductions, 213 West 7th St., Los An- 
geles 14. 

The Dangerous Stranger—warning to 
children against molesters; The Terri- 
ble Truth—drug prevention. Sid Davis 
Productions, 5608 Clemson St., Los 
Angeles 16 





New Filmstrips 


Basic Spanish, Set B—5 strips; North 
American Indians and Eskimos-—6 strips; 
Great American Frontiersmen—5 strips, 
color. Society for Visual Education, 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14. 

Trade Unionism in Britain—24 frs.; 
Land of Britain—England—31 frs.; Bat- 
tle Against Erosion—34 frs.; B. I. S., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

Near East Puzzle—54 frs.; Oil-Stake 
in the Cold War—53 frs. Office of Edu- 
cational Activities, The New York 
Times, New York 36. 

Health and Personal Appearance—3 
strips, color. Popular Science Publishing 
Co., Audio-Visual Div., 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

Backgrounds of Our Freedom—series 
of 6. Produced by Heritage Films. 
Available from Association Films, 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17. 

Adventure for Defense—the Army in- 
Audio-Visual Materials 

Wayne Univ., 
Detroit 1, Mich.. 


duction process. 
Consultation Bureau, 
College of Education, 


——YOUR OWN BUSINESS 
WITH MINIMUM INVESTMENT 


A national organization offers you this 
opportunity in the fast growing soft ice 
cream business with possible profits 
from $8,000 to $15,000 per season. For 
full particulars write to 

DARI-DELITE 


1524 Fourth Ave., Rock Island, Illinois 





or Current Affairs Films, 18 East 41st 
St., New York 17. 

Ancient Egypt—62 frs.; Athens—55 
frs., color. Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 

YAF’S new Study Habits Series (six 
strips, color, 43-58 frs. each) outlines, 
explains, and demonstrates techniques 
for improvement, 
improvement which most students will 
accept. Each strip concerns oné item, 
emphasizing basic principles. Excellent 
visual analogies. Titles: Improve Your 
Handwriting, Improve Your Punctua- 


tion, Improve Your Reading, Improve | 
Study | 


Your Spelling, Improve Your 
Habits, Improve Your Vocabulary. 


New Publications 


Film Catalogue—Guide to 101 Out- 
standing Films on World Affairs Topics, 
Minnesota World Affairs Center, Univ. 
of Minnesota, 15th and Washington 
Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. (50 
cents). Mimeographed, descriptive list- 
ing of selected films. Arranged in two 
major sections: General Topics—human 
rights, international trade, Marshall 
Plan, United Nations, UNESCO, ICAO, 
FAO; and Nations and Regions. In- 
cludes alphabetical index of titles, ad- 
dresses of prime distributors and local 
Minnesota distributors. 








giving reasons for | 
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Take your students to the lands you're 
discussing via Over 110 Different 


Sets 
SCENIC = "skiers 
COLOR SLIDES ‘Sax; 


INDIA 
TUGAL 
Each set in sparkling SWITZERLAND 
UAM 
Ansco color. Every set HAWAII 
a complete sequence Sate 
Each slide fully titled GREECE 
10 2 x 2 Mounted sy" CANADA 
COLOR SLIDES NEWFOUNDLAND 
Write today for catalog: 


NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDE CO. 
Dept. 25 134 W. 32nd St. New York 1, N. ¥ 


cneece 











FILMSTRIPS 


FROM YOUR PRINTS 
INEXPENSIVE — PRACTICAL 
This Educational Institute offers a 
filmstrip service now used in Indus 
trial training programs. Available to 
——y and Visual-Aid Depart 
ents for the wo time. Write for 
full pots te 

im SECTION 
Jersey city Technical Saetinte 
880 Bergen Ave., Jersey stadt 6, N. 4. 


Experimental Films 
“Your audiences will like them for their 
freshness, their content, and their evi- 
dence that film-making is a lusty, grow- 


ing art.”—Vera Falconer 
AF FILMS 


Write for Catalog 1600 Bway, NYC 








16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 


48 HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES Films 
16 PRACTICAL P PLANE GEOMETRY FILMS 
6 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC Films 
To rent or buy, write for catalog. 
KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 














2 NEW [Tee liniecmalahiniio: 
ADVENTURE FOR DEFENSE 
Shows ay steps of induction into 

Forces; Selective Service Boord registration 
to training camp assignment. 

ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN—IF YOU LET THEM 
Emphasizes teen- ‘s role - 
vention of the h ° 
nation annually. Write for new FREE Catolog. 


CURGENT AFFAICS FumsS 18 € Sroet Mew York 








READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
CATALOGS FREE 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














MAPS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE or 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 35” by 45” 


Authentic, colorful and instructive for teachers. 
librarians, and students. Correlated with basic 
Literature a, a clever illustrated 
y we tain a ee quotations, 
chronolo; ica pertinent to 
English or hot vee Single copy of 
either map $2.00. Write for special discount on 
quantities. 


12026 eres St. 


BOOKS 
Los _— #9, Calif. 


Scholastic 
Awards 


CLASS PINS © GRADUATION JEWELRY 
KEYS © CHARMS © EMBLEMS © MEDALS 
Write for Free Catalog No. ST 530 
AWARD INCENTIVES, INC. 

200 William St. New York 38 N. Y. 




















What was one of the main causes of the French Revolution? Why did Napoleon plant nut trees 


instead of wheat fields ? What contributed to the loss of the Civil War? 


Your Daily Bread 


A dramatic story of its history 


7. BREAD AND WAR 


It was only eight years ayo that Herbert 
Hoover, former president of the United 
States, said ““World peace means a peace 
of bread. The first word in a war is 
spoken by guns—but the last word has 
always been spoken by bread. 

Now, let us go back many vears to the 
period just before the French Revolution 
in the late 18th century to see how true 
Herbert Hoover's statement was. 

For centuries the French had been 
eaters and lovers of bread made of wheat. 
But King Louis the 16th gathered in all 
the ava lable grain, after it was harvested, 
and shipped it abroad, selling it at fabu- 
lous prices. So there was none left for the 
people. This caused unrest among the 
peasants who finally came to the palace 
gates, clamoring for bread. It was at this 
time that Marie Antoinette, queen of 
France, is supposed to have said, “‘Let 
them eat cake!” 

The starving hordes of Kren h people 
finally overthrew the government which 

them what they wanted most: 
bread. Conditions gradually began to 
return to normal—but then France was 
plunged into war against all of Europe. 
And what grain there was had to be sent 
to feed French soldiers in all parts of 
Europe 

After the war, the soldiers returned to 
their fields and white bread began to 
appear regularly on French tables. Before 
the Revolution, white bread had been the 
food of the rich. Afterward, white bread 


By GEORGE JARVIS 








became the bread of everybody. 

Bread also played an important part in 
the defeat of Napoleon in Russia. Agri 
culture was not important to the F mperor. 
He wanted things which France had once 
gotten from England, who, in turn, im- 
ported them from her own India. Things 
such as cloth and dyes, for army uniforms. 

Napoleon had nut trees planted along 
the highways so that he would have the 
finest and hardest woods available for 
making rifle stocks. He built a large 
standing army. Little time or manpower 
was devoted to the growing of grain. 

Therefore, when Napoleon and _ his 
armies swarmed across Europe to invade 
the Russiam borders, all possible grain 
from France was collected and shipped 
to the armies. There was not near enough 
so grain grown in Italy and Germany had 
to be contributed. 

The bread that fed the French soldier 
was the best to be had. Fine and white, 
two parts wheat and one part rye, with 
some of the bran removed. It made a 
wonderful-tasting bread. But Napoleon 
and his men moved toward the heart of 
Russia so fast that he left his bread wagons 
behind. He had ‘hoped to find grain in 
Russia and use it for his army. But he 
discovered he had made a terrible mistake. 
Not a grain of wheat did he find. What had 
been there, the Russians had quickly 
harvested and taken with them. 

Once Napoleon was defeated at Mos- 
caw, his army was left to its own resources, 
Each soldier had to find his own way back 
to France as best he could. Most of their 


horses and wagons had been destroyed. 
There was no food. It was a bread disaster! 

Soldiers who didn’t starve or freeze to 
death, straggled back through Poland. 
They raided farm houses for food, fighting 
over it whenever they found any. And 
they often choked to death when they 
took bites that were too big. ; 

So, an end came to an empire that put 
feats of conquest above fruits of the soil. 

Our own Civil War which began in 
1801 lasted only four years —fortunately 
—mainly because it was the North that 
had bread. The South had cotton. but it 
wasn't of much use in feeding an army. 
During one period in the war, flour sold 
for $120 a barrel. But in the North folks 
didn’t go hungry, and certainly never the 
soldiers. 

Bread through the ages has been the 
Staff of Life, whether it fed soldiers or 
civilians, royalty or peasants. And today, 
penny for penny, enriched bread provides 
more of the things our bodies need— 
more generously than any other food. 

Because bread has always been our 
most important food, the Bakers of 
America are presenting its dramatic his- 
tory in a series of sketches for your 
classroom use. 


Next month: Bread and its suppliers 





